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New Fall Titles 





Morals in Medicine 


By THOMAS J. O'DONNELL, 8.J.—Written 
in close collaboration with medical specialists 
and a team of expert theologians, Morals in 
Medicine not only provides students with 
straight-forward answers to pressingly prac- 
tical situations, but carefully underlines and 
clarifies the governing theological foundations. 

$3.75 


The Spiritual Doctrine of 


. 
Dom Marmion 
By M. M. PHILIPON, O.P., translated by 
Dom Matthew Dillon, Monk of Glenstal Priory 
The works of Dom Marmion initiated a pro- 
found spiritual revival in the Catholic world. 
Here is a careful and complete study of one of 
the most important spiritual writers of our 
time, covering the formation, development, 
and full flowering of his magnificent work 
and written by one who is a master of the 
spiritual life in his own right. $3.50 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and 


“Set in that almost unknown world the — eee ; oi 
that is the heart of a nun, this is y ee ion - Cnn 


" J author, head of the department of Semitic and 
the heroic and tragic story of a Egyptian Languages and Literatures at the 





woman weighing how much of Catholic University of America, narrates the 
herself she can give to God. It is exciting discovery and classification of the 
the tender vision of a great faith scrolls and fragments, and presents a pene- 


trating analysis of the light they shed on the 


and a great love which, in one per- Old and New Testaments. $2.00 


son, meets a will too brittle to 
bend and too strong to break. 
THE NUN’S STORY is authentic Terry Brennan of Notre Dame 


MG . 7 as By DAVE WARNER—The true and exciting 
exciting and immensely moving. story of Terry Brennan's youth and his rise 


—The Very Reverend Monsignor to fame as star and coach at Notre Dame. 
FRANCIS J. LALLY. The text is accompanied by numerous photo- 
graphs and Earl (Red) Blaik, head football 


“Tt ads lik agnifi tl coach at West Point, has contributed a short 
reads ¢ a magniticently con- but stirring Preface. Appendices give Notre 


structed novel whose climax has a Dame’s all-time, football record and All-Amer- 
breath-taking emotional intensity. ieans. An American success story for young 
tips, beautifully written that it and old, and especially for those who enjoy the 
" yr ills, col i f football at its best. 
should delight the most fastidious ae Se See ee of Sethe « he . 
critic."—JOHN P. MARQUAND, e ° im 
Book-of-the-Month Club News. Meeting the Vocation Crisis 
Edited by REV. GEORGE L. KANE—Twenty- 
three essays dealing with the solution to the 
A Book-of-the-Month Club critical shortage of vocations to the priesthood, 
Selection sisterhood, brotherhood and lay apostolate. 
Among the competent authorities represented 
A Catholic Book Clu tien are Archbishop Cushing, Bishop Sheen, Daniel 
= as b Selectio A. Lord, S.J., and many others. $3.00 














At all bookstores $4.00 
Wherever good books are sold 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY" 
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IN PRAISE OF RUSSELL KIRK 
EDITOR: 


For years, the book reviews of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD have been the chief source from which I have 
made book selections. I was therefore more than a 
little amazed when I saw Mary M. Clarke’s (Ph.D., 
Political Science Instructor, Fordham Graduate 
School) appraisal of Russell Kirk’s Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice. I had read the essays contained 
in this volume; accordingly, my interest in the re- 
view was to determine if the usual harmony of opin- 
ion between the reviewer and myself existed. I was 
disappointed. The review shows a labored pose of 
patience with an author who is obviously odious. 
Kirk’s love for the traditional, the classical, and the 
humanities (socially unacceptable nowadays), and 
also, his distrust of “liberal” ,.ses of democracy, 
and its suffocating secularistic pragmatism, seem to 
annoy her. She speaks of his mental entrapment in 
the snare of conservatism, but her own emotional dis- 
turbance with the author indicates her entrapment 
in the vagaries of liberalism—the Fund for the Re- 
public mentality. In the last two paragraphs of her 
report, when the grip upon her emotions is relaxed, 
the dye starts to run with the suds. 

From her lofty perch of the Graduate School, and 
her assumption of a disarming pretense of imper- 
sonal appraisal of the work, she opines obliquely: 
“Mr. Kirk’s critics once again will be able to com- 
plain that he contrasts the best of conservatism with 
the worst of liberalism.” And then: “A relentless 
flogging of the evils of liberalism and a static rev- 
erence for things past already have trapped some 
‘new’ or ‘renewed’ conservatives. Let us hope that 
Mr. Kirk, who concedes he is aware of these blind 
alleys, can avoid them.” 

I submit that this is a type of book burning, which 
is all too prevalent among the so-called liberals of 
the day. It would have been much fairer and nearer 
to reality, to have compared the studies of Russell 
Kirk with those of Christopher Dawson, G. K. Ches- 
terton, Hilaire Belloc, and Orestes Brownson. 

The heresy of materialism hates Christian phi- 
losophy as it relates to man; it counters Catholic 
effects, by making “social science” and psychology, 


mere studies in behaviorism, in which moral respon- 


sibility is separated from men’s actions. The 
Kinsey sex “studies” are an example of this, 
and many others could be cited. Now the truth 
is, that this vicious virus of moral collapse needs 
to be beaten and flogged out of our academies— 
this goes for Catholic universities also, as our 
Catholic scholars are not always free from the 
infection. Thus, Dr. Kirk’s impatience with 
this thing is not just “flogging the evils of 
liberalism”; it is instead, a bit of leaven aimed 
at assisting a regrowth of moral responsibility. 
In this, he has aligned himself with Catholic 
scholarship and tradition, and has offered his 
interpretations as an alternative to the phi- 
losophy of Socialism. His work is no mere 
scolding diatribe favoring conservatism and 
denouncing liberalism; it is a series of essays 
dealing with the basic problem of the time— 
recalling religion from social and intellectual 
exile, and restoring religion and philosophy to 
its rightful place in the academy. The medi- 
cine he offers is religion and moral responsi- 
bility. If he despises the nostrums of socialism 
and secularism, he has plenty of good company 
in his distrust of those errors. 

Charles A. Walsh 

Concordia, Kans. 
THE SUEZ QUESTION 
EDITOR: 

What you write in your September editorial 
on the relationship between Nasser and the 
Reds may be quite correct though one hesitates 
to make judgments on the strength of such 
slight gestures as Russia has made. The im- 
portant fact is that any conferences between 
Nasser and the West must come to a stalemate. 
I am happy to see that Mr. Dulles is not ignor- 
ing the U.N. but refers to it respectfully in his 
proposals and it is not at all improbable that 
the court of last resort will be the U.N. after 
all other means of settlement have been ex- 
hausted. Mr. Dulles has adopted a gentle atti- 
tude toward the Egyptians and this will win 
him friends when he presents the case before 
the United Nations. 


George Edmond Marchant 
London, Eng. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL 
EDITOR: 

Even in Catholic circles we hear the term 
“fuzzy liberal” used in opprobrium. The no- 
tion seems to be that every man should be able 
to express himself in consecrated idioms, cut 
and dried and carefully measured to the 
thought, as the conservatives undoubtedly do. 
That can be done with the experience of the 
past. It can be stretched to an exact length 
or width in words. The past is static and it 
will lie still for you as you take its measure- 
ments and translate them into proper words. 


The liberal’s difficulty is that he is not meas- 
uring the dead body of the past. He is trying 
to put into words the excitement he feels as he 
participates in the vast social upheavals of our 
time, so many of them so new and hitherto un- 
felt that no words are ready at hand to convey 
the inner magic and vitality of these changes. 
When any man tries to express his insights 
into the events of today, he finds that inevi- 
tably he is penetrating beyond the limits of 
verbal expression. That is why perhaps these 
world-shaking changes can best be conveyed 
in music, painting, poetry and yet even there 
some will complain of obscurity of expression. 
When a liberal-minded man tries to use com- 
mon words to describe the findings of his con- 
sciousness, he will be the first to admit the in- 
adequacy of the words but surely no one should 
call him “fuzzy” when he is doing the best he 
can with crude tools at work in a world of al- 
most indescribable tension, transition and revo- 


lution. (Miss) Fandel M. McBride 
Washington, D. C. 


CATHOLICS AND NON-CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 

I want to say a word of deepest appreciation 
of “Catholics and a Ghetto Mentality.” by 
Donald B. King in September. His attitude is 
so sane and his suggestions so practical that 
it should be required reading in Catholic 
schools. One sentence especially impressed me: 
“It would be a failure to recognize the very 
obvious truth that while some Catholics do not 
live up to the principles of Catholicism, many 
non-Catholics lead lives not far short of Cath- 
olic standards.” The only exception to this 
very accurate statement which I would make 
is that I know some non-Catholics who are 
leading lives that are not short of Catholic 
standards at all. 

Maybe they are leading good lives out of 
habit or for natural motives, I don’t know and 
only God can judge. But unquestionably they 
are leading lives that, to all outward appear- 
ances, conform to the finest Catholic standards. 
I know they make me search my conscience and 
say to myself: “If these people with the few 
religious aids they have, can live so nobly, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself for not being a 
saint with all the helps and graces my religion 
provides.” 

We hear some Catholics say “our kind.” 
Who is “our kind”? The bad Catholics or the 
good Protestants? There’s the tragedy of the 
wrong people in the right Church but there’s 
also the tragedy of the right people in the 
wrong Church. Philip F. X. Dimiterek 

Chicago, Ill. 


Ill 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort and 
consolation in the Sacrament of Confession? 
Read the short chapters on Is the Moral 
Law a Superstition? My Sin Is All My 
Own, Christ the Master-Psychologist, 
Christ Grants His Power to Men, Priest 
and Psychiatrist, Amendment Is Painful, 
Why Confession to a Man, Unique Power 
of the Priest, Is Confession Un-democratic? 
The Seal of Confession. The Priest and 
Spiritual Advice. 


10c, $8.00 the 100 
(Single copy, postpaid, 15¢) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JoHN J. Keatine, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 


Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Coming Era of the Layman 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tre last few years have given rise to a vast surge of interest in the lay- 
man’s role in the Church. I have in mind especially Michael de la 
Bedoyere’s The Layman in the Church (Regnery), The Role of the Laity 
in the Church (Fides), by Msgr. Gerard Philips, Challenge to Action 
(Fides), by Msgr. Joseph Cardijn, and Forward the Layman, by Rev. J. 
M. Perrin, O.P. (Newman). 

Most of the books on this subject have been written by French authors, 
They seem to have a positive genius for stirring up the fervor of the reader 
and for challenging him to measure up to the magnitude of the task that 
confronts him. Yet I do feel that the French writers speak of an economic 
and social situation that is quite different from the situation facing the 
American layman, and they propose projects and solutions that are not 
valid for the American scene. This is not to belittle what they have done. 
The inner spirituality of their message is inspiring to all Catholics of any 
place and time. They should be read for inspiration rather than for 
information about particular projects. 


The contrast between the world that faces the French Catholic and the 
world of the American Catholic is striking. The milieu of the French 
Catholic is secular but it bears remnants of the days when France was 
Catholic. It reminds me of a Mass-chalice that has been profaned and is 
being used as a drinking cup. The urban industrial sections are mission 
country and in them and in certain intellectual circles, anticlericalism 
is rampant. 

The American scene is altogether different. It never was religious and 
perhaps that is why we see no anticlericalism here. Again, French writers 
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on the layman’s role in the world 
talk about a world that is tumbling 
to ruins. In America there has been 
a collapse of public morals but the 
visible world of business, art and 
amusement is richer, livelier, lusher 
than ever before. It is a genially in- 
sidious world that faces the Ameri- 
can layman but one that is very 
different from the pseudo-Marxist, 
anticlerical milieu in which the 
French layman finds himself. 


Tn American layman must take 
his place in the feverishly active 
world of New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco of 1956. Baptism has 
made him the light of his world. 
He cannot hide that light in a desert. 
The trouble is that often the Amer- 
ican Catholic layman has become 
too close to the world he should 
enlighten. He has become a con- 
formist and apos- 
tles are never con- 
formists. St. Paul 
told his Romans 
that they should not be “conformed 
to this world, but be transformed in 
the newness of your mind, that you 
may discern what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
That advice comes from the great- 
est of Apostles. 

Here in America we Catholics 
have arrived. We are accepted. We 
are “regular guys.” We merge im- 
perceptibly into the subway crowds, 
the movie clientele, the customers 
at the baseball parks. Look at any 
waiting line outside a TV theater 
and you will find as many Catholics 
as Protestants or pagans. It is even 
being said that a Catholic can now 
be elected President. At the Demo- 
cratic Convention, even the South- 
ern States voted for Senator Ken- 
nedy. The question that bothers me 
though is: have we been swallowed 


St. Paul, No 
Conformist 


up by the secular mass around us? 

We are to be the light of the 
world but we seem to shed precious 
little light on the American scene. 
Our influence is almost negligible, 
certainly out of proportion with our 
vast numbers. Take for instance 
the most obvious test of our influ- 
ence—the convert total. Last year 
we had 140,000 converts to the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States. It takes 1,000 Catholics to 
bring about 4 conversions. That is 
a rather sorry picture. 

Then in the field of higher educa- 
tion, we have not made a great im- 
pact. Dr. Ellis and many others have 
been lamenting the thinness of the 
Catholic contribution to scholarship 
in America. We do not pull our 
weight in the boat: we are not lead- 
ers in the Red Cross, in the P.T.A., 
in community drives. We have one 
Catholic in the President’s Cabinet 
and none on the Supreme Court. 
Yes, we have erected thousands of 
Catholic schools, colleges and 
churches but religion is much more 
than brick and mortar. Building 
construction is far more indicative 
of the prosperity of parishioners 
than of the vitality of their faith. 


Is is said that America is a melt- 
ing pot of all races and nationali- 
ties. In earlier days, perhaps, the 
Irish in certain sections could stay 
together. By not mixing with other 
national groups, by 
intermarrying only 
in their own group, 
they could preserve 
their own religious identity and 
at the same time their religion. So 
too with the Italians and the Ger- 
mans and the Poles. Today how- 
ever as the democratic process tends 
to level all classand national distinc- 
tions, as the Irish and the Italians 


Mixed 
Marriages 
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and Poles mix freely with other 
groups and creeds in the melting 
pot, there is grave danger of loss of 
religion, This is particularly true in 
the case of mixed marriages. How 
then is the lay Catholic to mix in 
this environment without lapsing 
into the secularism of so many of 
his neighbors? 

I hope I have not exaggerated the 
problem. But I am confident that 
our laypeople are becoming more 
aware of the perils of their situa- 
tion and with that awareness will 
come a more aggressive Catholi- 
cism. The layman must become an 
apostolic fifth-column if he is to 
survive at all. If he tries to keep 
his religion bottled up in the pri- 
vacy of his home, heart and church 
lest he be accused of being “divis- 
ive,” then his religion will die with- 
in him. The plant of faith needs 
air and sunlight. The faithful can- 
not be quarantined as if they were 
suffering from a plague: they must 
freely and boldly walk into the open 
streets wearing their religion on 
their sleeves. 

From my experience with non- 
Catholics, I would say that the more 
intelligent among them expect a 
Catholic to be different. They don’t 
expect him to conform. They know 
that a Catholic makes extraordinary 
claims and they expect him to back 
up his claims with an extraordinary 
life. He claims that God came down 
from heaven to earth, founded the 
Catholic Church and still lives in 
that Church. He also asserts 
that Christ lives within him as in 
all other members of the Mystical 
Body in the state of grace. If the 
Catholic makes these claims and 
then proceeds to live like “the rest 
of the boys,” he is outdoing Major 
Hoople, the braggart who never 
lives up to his boasts. 


Tue French authors of books on 
the lay apostolate, and Mr. de la 
Bedoyere as well, seem to have a 
knack for arousing enthusiasm. I 
think they do it by giving the reader 
what I would call a vision of Christ. 
1 don’t mean a miraculous vision 
such as appeared to Bernadette, or 
a synthetic ecstasy or emotional 
hysteria. I mean a solid, personal 
devotion to Christ 
based on knowledge 
of His word and Sheed 
work. It is what Says: 
Frank Sheed _ de- 

manded, in his pamphlet on the 
teaching of Catechism, as the irre- 
ducible minimum result of Catholic 
education: “. . . a tremendous de- 
votion to Christ, our Lord, with an 
awareness of Him, a considerable 
knowledge of His life and person- 
ality and a desire to increase that 
knowledge.” 

Newman speaks somewhere of 
“Christ, like a vision of glory walk- 
ing on the waves of the sea.” No 
matter how much training in tech- 
niques a layman may have, he will 
fail without a glorious vision of 
Christ. Lacking such a vision, he 
will be enchanted by the vision of 
the 1956 world of technology. I 
have in mind not only the new 
models of automobiles, the amaz- 
ing new electrical gadgets appear- 
ing on the market almost every day, 
the revolutionary engineering proj- 
ects: there are a host of other inno- 
vations that are revolutionizing 
American life such as miracle 
drugs, pesticides, fabrics that re- 
place cotton, wool and silk. This 
brave new world constantly coming 
into being excites our awe and ad- 
miration and the layman can be 
saved from idolizing it only if he 
possesses a superior vision. 

In his Witness, Whittaker Cham- 


Frank 
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bers tells of the Communist vision: 
“The Communist vision is the vision 
of man without God. It is the vision 
of man’s mind displacing God as the 
creative intelligence of the world. It 
is the vision of man’s liberated 
mind, by the sole force of its ra- 
tional intelligence, redirecting 
man’s destiny and 
reorganizing man’s 
life and the world.” 
Such a vision didn’t 
come from merely reading Marx. 
Nor will a Christian vision come 
from merely reading the Cate- 
chism. The monk practices the art 
of communion with God. He culti- 
vates a constant sense of His pres- 
ence. This is impossible for the 
layman situated as he is in the eye 
of the hurricane that is modern life. 
But the layman does have his quiet 
moments, moments when he can be 
prayerful and meditative, moments 
he can fill with the sense of Christ’s 
presence. 


W hittaker 
Chambers 


_— to be neglecting the need 
for organized lay activity. Such 
would be a glaring omission. In 
this article, however, I am stressing 
the more essential feature of the 
apostolate. I want to call attention 
to the inner spirituality that seems 
to flow from the books I have men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article. But I do not underestimate 
techniques. 

American know-how can make a 
unique contribution to apostolic ac- 
tivity. Here I would like to pay 
tribute to my confrere, Father John 
McGinn, C.S.P., for his publication, 
Techniques for Convert - Makers, 
which has proved to be immensely 
helpful to priests in organizing 
projects such as Inquiry Classes. 
Another competent strategist of 
apostolic activity is Father John A. 


O’Brien. The work of organizing 
an apostolate to 130,000,000 non- 
Catholics requires, however, more 
than the organizing talents of two 
men, 

Would that we had with us today 
Father Hecker, founder of the Paul- 
ists, who started the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. The purpose of this 
Society was to distribute pamphlets 
in Catholic churches all over the 
country, in order to dispel the prej- 
udice that was so rife and which 
derived mainly from 
want of information 
on the part of Cath- 
olics. The Second 
Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1866 directed that an 
annual collection be taken up in 
the principal churches to defray the 
expense of the pamphlets. Unfortu- 
nately, the rising tide of immigra- 
tion caused the Bishops to change 
their minds. They used all avail- 
able funds for the construction of 
schools and churches. Carried 
through, this gigantic project would 
have altered the course of American 
church history. 


Father 
Hecker’ s 
Plan 


0, consider the genius of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. We need his vision and 


organizing ability today. In four 
years he converted 70,000 in the 
Chablais but I think his project 
called “The Holy House” was amaz- 
ing. Finding that some of his con- 
verts were going up to Geneva for 
education or employment, and sens- 
ing the danger of apostasy, Fran- 
cis founded this combination uni- 
versity, trades school, religious 
seminary and employment agency. 
The trades school gave the convert 
a craft, the seminary trained priests 
in the art of convert instruction, 
and the employment agency got 
jobs for the converts. If anyone 
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even suggested such a project to- 
day, I fear he would be dubbed a 
visionary. 

When it comes to the case of the 
individual convert-worker, however, 
the external framework in which 
he operates is of secondary impor- 
tance. He may strive for the con- 
version of an individual person 
through companionship, example, 
conversation. Maybe he will strive 
to exert an influence on a group, to 
“baptize” a profession or a labor 
union. Maybe he will attempt to 
purify the atmosphere on TV, in 
the movies, in business. No matter 
what the project or how direct his 
impact on individuals, he must do 
his work humbly. For he is only the 
pen and it is God who is writing the 
message in the heart of one of His 
children outside the fold. 


SuICIDE PILLs 


Ay the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in 
Chicago, Dr. James Miller of the 
University of Michigan offered an 
extraordinary recommendation. He 
said that service men who have se- 
cret information in wartime should 
be given a cyanide capsule or other 
means of suicide in order to avoid 
their breaking down under brain- 
washing in case of capture. 

Here is the old Hegelian principle 
cropping up once again: what is 
useful is good. On September 1, 
1939, Hitler issued his first order for 
euthanasia. At the euthanasia cen- 
ters some 275,000 persons were put 


to death. They were the sick and 
crippled and the aged. They were 
considered useless to the State and 
therefore expendable. But along 
with these victims were those per- 
sons who were socially disturbing 
or racially undesirable. They were 
put to death too because they were 
troublesome and useless and the 
State would do better with them 
dead than alive. Hitler planned to 
operate gigantic centers in the East 
where he would put to death some 
30 millions, mainly Poles and Jews. 
They were useless to the State. 

One psychologist speaking at 
Chicago cannot repeal the Fifth 
Commandment. Maybe others will 
follow suit and who knows but that 
we might have a repetition of what 
happened in Germany once the 
Hegelian principle runs wild here. 
If we tolerate the giving of suicide 
pills to soldiers for the sake of use- 
fulness to the State, if we allow 
mercy-killing of the chronically ill 
and the economically unproductive, 
then we can be sure that mass mur- 
der is just around the corner. We 
must not give anything but unquali- 
fied and dogged opposition to any 
proposal that we change the Fifth 
Commandment to suit the times. 

God gave men their lives to cher- 
ish and protect but He never gave 
them the right of self-destruction. 
We talk about tampering with the 
H-bomb. Conscience tells us that 
tampering with one of God’s most 
fundamental laws is a thousand 
times more dangerous than any 
bomb. 
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Ordinary men and women, young and old; those whom 
the world rejects; the hopeless invalid, the blind, the 
cripple, the ignorant—all these can love God. 


—T. V. Moore, Carthusian 


by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 


Honoaeps of years ago a people 
newly escaped from slavery, poorly 
armed, encumbered with women 
and children and baggage, were 
on the march to freedom when 
they were attacked by enemies. 
During the battle their leader, with 
two companions, climbed a neigh- 
boring height— not to direct the 
movements of the fighting men, but 
to lift up his arms in a prayer for 
help from God. His prayer was an- 
swered: “when Moses lifted up his 
hands, Israel overcame; but if he 
let them down a little, Amalek over- 
came. ... And it came to pass that 





his hands were not weary until sun- 
set. Josue put Amalek and his peo- 
ple to flight by the edge of the 
sword.” 

This passage from the Book of 
Exodus is often used to illustrate 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition of 
the high value of prayer. It was 
thus employed some fifty years ago 
by a writer in the American Eccle- 
siastical Review who was drawing 
attention to the assistance given by 
those who pray in the cloisters to 
those who labor in the mission field. 
The era then beginning was to be- 
come a splendid illustration of the 
way in which the apostolate of 
prayer promotes the apostolate of 
work. 


Reviewsne the growth of missions 
during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, Pius XII described the 
rapid development of a highly or- 


ganized world-wide system, initiated 
by Pius X, promoted by Benedict 
XV, rounded out by himself; and he 
summed up the situation by stating 
that the missionary movement “had 
gained such force and momentum 
and attracted such proportions as 
were never before witnessed in the 
annals of Christian history.” Con- 
currently with the expansion of the 
missions had come a striking de- 
velopment in the field of prayer. 
Such a coincidence of progress in 
prayer and growth of zeal should 
not surprise us. Two different fires 
blaze brightly, if both are fanned 
by the same wind. It would be 
strange to find a prayerful soul 
without zeal, or to come upon a 
zealous apostle who never prayed. 
On the other hand, it would not be 
strange to find that when the stream 
of prayer dwindles, apostolic zeal 
dries up. This is what actually hap- 
pened after the Catholic tradition 


of contemplative prayer had been 
widely rejected in the seventeenth 
century, despite the valiant effort of 
the Jesuit, Father Caussade; for 
missionary activities soon sank to 
the lowest level recorded. 


Donne the great missionary re- 
vival of the present century, various 
factors contributed to the spread of 
the spirit of prayer. Conspicuous 
among these was the encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII on the Holy Ghost 
(1897). Possibly Pope Leo shared 
Cardinal Manning’s opinion that in 
the sixteenth century Protestantism 
went sweeping like wildfire through 
Europe, because the Catholic people 
had forgotten the doctrine of the 
Indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
soul. At any rate, Pope Leo’s en- 
cyclical aroused the Catholic world 
to a new realization of the doctrine 
just named; and the years that fol- 
lowed gave evidence of this re- 
awakening, both by the republica- 
tion of precious old books, for 
example, the Benedictine Father 
Baker’s Holy Wisdom and Father 
Caussade’s Abandonment to Divine 
Providence, and by the appearance 
of new works which emphasized the 
value of the simple type of prayer 
inspired by devotion to the Holy 
Spirit. 





We suspect that the writer referred to in 
the second paragraph above is Father Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P. He has known Dom Moore 
since the closing years of the nineteenth 
century and has reviewed early books of his 
for our readers. He welcomes with enthu- 
siasm his new book, The Life of Man with 
God, which is essentially an encouraging 
invitation to “ordinary Catholics” to culti- 
vate the life of prayer, self-denial and zeal. 
Father McSorley has written many books, 
among them A Primer of Prayer, Medita- 
tions for Everyman and Think and Pray, re- 
cently reprinted in England and reviewed 
in our pages last month. 
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In the years preceding this revival 
there had been comparatively little 
enthusiasm for the contemplative 
ideal; some of the faithful had come 
to look upon “social service” as the 
test of a good life. But the Auto- 
biography of a young Carmelite 
(later saint), Thérése of Lisieux— 
published soon after the appearance 
of the encyclical on the Holy Ghost 
—attracted multitudes to the adop- 
tion of her practice of childlike 
prayer and to the imitation of her 
apostolic zeal. The faithful mani- 
fested new interest in the cloister; 
monasteries arose; the Maryknoll 
missionaries and other communities 
developed groups of cloistered con- 
templatives. Despite the appalling 
spread of crime and the long wars, 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and to 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
grew steadily. 


Enz in the twentieth century, 
The Soul of the Apostolate, written 
by Dom Chautard, a Trappist monk, 
became “the bedside book” of Pope 
Pius X. As if by prophetic instinct, 
the pope was beginning to prepare 
his flock for an approaching era in 
which the hierarchy would be in- 
creasingly dependent upon the co- 
operation of the laity; the era in 
which the younger generation would 
assume new independence and new 
importance; the era which would be 
dominated so largely by “the com- 
mon man.” 

Two papal decrees on Holy Com- 
munion, revolutionizing the practice 
current at that time, declared daily 
Communion to be not the privilege 
of a select few, but the right of 
every Catholic properly disposed; 
and fixed the age for First Com- 
munion at the dawn of reason. The 
startled older generation looked on 
with amazement while little chil- 


dren, six or seven years old, ap- 
proached the altar rail; while multi- 
tudes of working men and women 
received Holy Communion before 
going to their daily work or, in some 
cases, at the noon hour; while 
youngsters at a dance watched the 
clock as midnight approached, so 
that they might be sure to remain 
fasting for Communion the next 
morning. 

Results brought emphatic justifi- 
cation of the new discipline. A 
large proportion of these surpris- 
ingly confident young persons de- 
veloped into priests and nuns and 
missionaries, or into parents who 
taught holiness to their children, or 
into lay apostles devoted to every 
conceivable kind of charitable and 
religious work. Their achievements 
are recalled by the mere mention of 
Catholic Action; the Lay Aposto- 
late; the Students’ Mission Crusade; 
the Retreat Movement; the Litur- 
gical Movement; Third Orders. The 
Lay Associates of one community 
numbered nearly 100,000. We have 
only to look at Catherine Buehler’s 
Guide to the Lay Apostolate to 
realize the amazing extent of these 
activities. 


Wruex Catholics look back at the 
Church’s long history, they are ex- 
cusably proud. We find comfort in 
the great impression which the 
Church makes upon the world, in 
the tributes given to her enduring 
majesty, her unique, international 
influence. Pleasant images are sum- 
moned up by Macaulay’s sonorous 
eulogy: “The proudest houses are 
but of yesterday, when compared 
with the line of Supreme Pontiffs”’; 
the Church “saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments, and of 
all the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in this world... . 
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She was great and respected before 
the Saxon set foot in Britain—be- 
fore the Frank had crossed the 
Rhine— when Grecian eloquence 
still flourished at Antioch — when 
idols were still worshipped in the 
temple of Mecca. And she may still 
exist in undiminished vigor when 
some traveller from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of 
London bridge to sketch the ruin of 
St. Paul’s.” 


Tas comforting reading, however, 
tends to withdraw attention from 
the simpler, but immeasurably 
truer, conception of the Church 
presented by Pius XII. He affirmed 
that the greatness of our religion 
depends not on size, or age, or pres- 
tige; that to be correct we must de- 
scribe the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ; that the character- 
istic privilege of Catholics is to 
share the Christ-life, and thus be 
united with one another in adoring 
the Heavenly Father, denying self, 
serving mankind. 

The Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body of Christ (1947) summed up 
all-inclusive truths which lie behind 
external growth and activity. It de- 
clares that missionary activities are 
dependent on prayer; that individ- 
ual Catholics should live always and 
everywhere in close union with the 
Indwelling Spirit; that in each and 
every member of the Mystical Body 
the divine life should produce a di- 
vine effect. Our common vocation 
transcends all differences of race, 
rank, ability; it embraces priests, 
and laymen, contemplatives and 
missionaries; so that cloistered re- 
ligious play an important part on 
the mission front, and persons out- 
side convent walls often practice 
contemplative prayer. This is why 


a priest can so often look at a con- 
gregation and, in the spirit of the 
poet Gray, think of great ones, 
known to God alone, who are hid- 
den there. 


I. has already been noted as sig- 
nificant that, early in the present 
century, an outstanding volume on 
the apostolate of the laity came 
from a Trappist monk. It seems 
also significant that fifty years later 
we find a Carthusian monk encour- 
aging the laity to participate in the 
apostolate by means of contempla- 
tive prayer. 

This Carthusian, Thomas Verner 
Moore, has had an unusual career. 
He began his classics in a Jesuit 
college; he completed philosophical 
and theological courses at the Paul- 
ist House of Studies. By the time 
he was ordained a Paulist in 1901, 
he had come under the spiritual 
guidance of Father Walter Elliott, 
lover of mystical ideals, and under 
the intellectual influence of Pro- 
fessor Edward Pace, pioneer in ex- 
perimental psychology. After hav- 
ing received his Ph.D. at the 
Catholic University of America, he 
spent some time at parish work in 
New York, and at the University of 
California, where he was Fellow in 
Psychology and chaplain of the 
Newman Club; and he made further 
studies in Germany, at Georgetown, 
and at Johns Hopkins, where he was 
graduated as M.D. 

While serving overseas with the 
rank of Major in the Medical Corps, 
U. S. A., he won distinction as a 
neurologist. Later he became head 
of the Department of Psychology 
and Psychiatry at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and he organ- 
ized a child guidance center on the 
campus, a school for retarded chil- 
dren nearby and a psychiatric clinic 
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at Providence Hospital. Having en- 
tered the Benedictine Order, he 
helped to found the first priory of 
his monastery in this country; and 
he established a group of lay Ob- 
lates for whose guidance he wrote 
a book on prayer. 

He gained further distinction by 
his writings in the field of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, including a 
book on Mental Hygiene and an- 
other on The Driving Forces of 
Human Nature. At the age of 
seventy he resigned his professor- 
ship, accepted an invitation to lec- 
ture at the University of Madrid, 
entered a Carthusian novitiate in 
Spain; and later he helped to estab- 
lish the first Carthusian foundation 
in America, 


Dox Moore’s new book, The Life 
of Man with God (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.), dwells on some of the far- 
reaching spiritual principles which 
were urged upon the attention of 
the world in the Pope’s encyclical 
on the Mystical Body. Being a vet- 
eran psychologist as well as a 
monk, the author has supplemented 
his general knowledge of the spir- 
itual life with personal information 
received from case histories and 
from a widely distributed Question- 
naire. 

In the first part of his book he 
sets forth certain significant facts 
which bear upon the development 
of an unselfish, prayerful, apostolic 
mode of life. Addressing himself to 
“the common man,” to the “little 
people” who aspire to closer union 
with God, he describes a number of 
typical individuals who are actually 
plodding along the path that leads 
to contemplative prayer and heroic 
virtue: a young priest in a parish; 
a sister in a hospital; a missionary 
in China; a nun at the head of a sci- 





ence department; a woman physi- 
cian; a steam fitter; a crippled little 
girl. The last paragraph of Part I 
reminds us that the apostolate of 
prayer and self-denial is open to 
those to whom all other gates are 
closed: “the hopeless invalid, the 
blind, the cripple, the poor, the ig- 
norant; for all these can love God 
and offer sacrifice to Him.” 

Part II, which fills nearly two- 
thirds of the book, deals with per- 
sons who are making progress 
through the higher degrees of 
prayer. The author’s motif seems to 
be expressed fairly well in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “If one remains 
faithful to the life of renunciation, 
he finally becomes conscious of the 
habitual presence of the Blessed 
Trinity in the depths of his being 
and the attraction of all that does 
not pertain to God fades into insig- 
nificance .. . and he will send ahead 
of him and lead with him and draw 
after him an unknown and unnum- 
bered multitude.” 


Tue brief Epilogue suggests a rule 
of life which includes meditative 
reading on the life of Christ; obedi- 
ence to a spiritual director; daily 
Holy Mass and Holy Communion, 
mental prayer, spiritual reading, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the 
rosary, brief morning and evening 
prayers, the gaining of indulgences 
for the souls in purgatory; habitual 
study of the lives of the saints; a 
closed annual retreat and a day of 
retreat every few months. 
Summing up, Dom Moore affirms 
that almost everything of spiritual 
importance “may be put under the 
two categories of prayer and self- 
denial,” broadly understood; that 
the program outlined will lead to a 
habit of cheerful co-operation with 
others, to a control of unkindness, 
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and eventually to a sort of “silent 
living apostolate,” which will be an 
indirect preparation for contempla- 
tive prayer—a state for which in- 
deed, no one can prepare except 
indirectly. 

All this helps to knit together 
certain truths reiterated on various 
pages of the book, namely: that the 
true value of man is measured by 
his love of God; that the apostolate 
can be exercised by any Christian; 
that the power of the apostolate is 
derived from intimacy with Cirrst, 
and its efficacy is determined noi by 
the type of an apostle’s activity, but 
by the sanctity of his life. 

The book is completed by a wide- 
ranging, partly annotated bibliog- 
raphy; and by a copy of the Ques- 
tionnaire which the author based on 
Dom Chautard’s “scale” and then 
distributed to two thousand per- 
sons, of whom ten per cent returned 
answers. 


W: have here then, a strikingly 
original work, written by an experi- 
enced educator, an expert in the 
field of psychiatry, who professes 
and practices monastic ideals, en- 
courages the laity to aspire to con- 
templative prayer, and cites unim- 
peachable authorities to justify his 
teaching. 

One feature of the book will have 
particular significance for those who 
respect the Church in America for 
its success in organizing, staffing 
and supporting missions; but yet 
remain uncertain as to the adapta- 
bility of the American soul to the 
practice of contemplation. Dom 
Moore helps to dissipate this un- 
certainty. 


acteristics; 


The new volume will no doubt 
encounter critics. Some may say it 
will encourage illusions in_ the 
minds of readers more fervent than 
balanced; but the same comment 
would apply also to many spiritual 
writings commonly regarded as ir- 
reproachable. Some may take of- 
fense at the unquestionably novel 
device of using a questionnaire to 
discover and analyze spiritual char- 
yet the replies here 
published will quite surely en- 
lighten and encourage many diffi- 
dent souls. 

Again, persons may be annoyed at 
meeting such words as “ecstasy,” 
“mystical betrothal,” “spiritual 
marriage,” “locutions,” “visions”; 
but they must remember that this 
usage actually comes from the 
saints and that to ban it utterly 
would seem to show unconscious 
distrust of Catholic tradition. With 
that tradition, with the Church’s 
teaching, with the usage of the 
saints, Dom Moore must stand or 
fall. So must the critic. 


A COMMENT that seems justified, 
however, is that the author has in 
this book written too much about 
too many things. More than one 
enthusiastic reader may wish that 
the contents had been distributed 


through several relatively small 
volumes, each of them adjusted to 
the needs of a particular group. Yet 
also, we can imagine a competent 
judge registering his belief that an 
expertly made digest of Dom 
Moore’s work would be quite worthy 
of a place alongside Dom Chau- 
tard’s as “a bedside book for 
popes.” 





It’s Your Privilege to Vote 


by AGNES A. KELLY 


D. you care whether or not you 
vote in the next election? If you are 
a qualified voter, you may do so. 
On the other hand, there is no law 
which says you shall if you do not 
wish to exercise that right. 

But if you had been an inhabitant 
of this nation when it was consider- 
ably younger than it is now, you 
might not have been allowed to vote 
—unless you could prove that you 
were possessed of a certain amount 
of wealth: for instance, a stated 
amount of income each year; owner- 
ship of a specified number of acres 
of improved land, or a town lot 
with a house measuring not less 
than twenty-four feet square. 

As a member of a different com- 
munity, voting privileges might 
have been denied you unless the 
minister of the established Church 
would testify that you were a mem- 
ber of his congregation in good 
standing, “sober and peaceable” and 
“orthodox in the fundamentals of 
religion.” In another instance, your 
extent of worldly goods might have 
entitled you to vote for a member 
of the Legislature, but not for the 
Governor. However, if you were a 
really solid citizen with substantial 
wealth and prestige, your vote 
might have counted as the equiva- 
lent of the votes of a number of 
poorer men. 

Various restrictions on the fran- 
chise imposed by State laws today, 
such as those pertaining to age, 
length of residence, felony convic- 


tions, and mental incompetency, 
are more or less taken for granted 
without any particular thought be- 
ing devoted to the subject. But 
qualifications such as those stated 
which were based on economic in- 
equality would doubtless arouse the 
ire of the majority of our citizens 
of this generation, even among 
those who regularly look the other 
way when passing the polls on elec- 
tion day. 

The principle of universal male 
suffrage in the United States did 
not spring full-blown from the soil 
of the new world with the establish- 
ment of the new colonies, but was a 
gradual development that gained 
widespread acceptance only after 
the most bitter quarrels and de- 
nunciations. Men of property had 
great fear of the encroachments of 
“democracy.” In the first one hun- 
dred and fifty years of Colonial 
American history—-the years that 
elapsed between the first feeble set- 
tlements and the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War—the concept of 
government in all of the colonies 





In a quick review of the growth of suf- 
frage in the United States, Agnes A. Kelly, 
B.A., reveals that it was not until a decade 
or two before the outbreak of the Civil War 
that a majority of white males were allowed 
to vote. And not until the Nineteenth 
Amendment in 1920 that women were al- 
lowed to do so. It is well, as Miss Kelly 
says, for us who now have that privilege to 
remember that spirited men in an earlier 
day, struggled valiantly to win a voice in 
their government. 
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was that of aristocratic authority. 
A distinct class system was in exist- 
ence, and it was understood that all 
office-holders were to be selected 
only from the well-born “gentle- 
men,” the only ones considered 
competent to rule. Every possible 
device was employed to restrict the 
voting privileges of the poorer 
classes: the artisans, the small 
farmers, the laborers. The idea that 
such men should have an equal 
voice in government with them 
found little favor among the ruling 
classes. 

In the South, where agriculture 
was the basic economic interest, 
suffrage was on the basis of land 
ownership. Thus the wealthy plan- 
tation owners could keep control of 
the government in their own hands. 
Property qualifications applied not 
only to voting but to holding office. 
To be an office-holder in Virginia, 
one had to own land varying from 
five hundred to one thousand acres, 
or be the owner of other property 
valued at not less than one thou- 
sand pounds. Similar restrictions 
were in force in the other Southern 
States, although Georgia was a trifle 
more liberal in allowing certain 
classes of skilled artisans to vote 
even though they were not tax- 
payers. 

In the New England and Middle 
Atlantic colonies, where there was 
considerable industrial activity, 
maritime commerce and trade, and 
many more small farmers, the fran- 
chise was based on the total worth 
of the property, or on the amount 
of yearly income. 

In addition to the property re- 
strictions, religious discrimination 
was also widely practiced. In most 
of the colonies, the holding of office 
was restricted to Protestant Chris- 
tians. 


By 1778 all of the thirteen original 
colonies had adopted State consti- 
tutions. All were strikingly alike in 
one respect; the property-owning 
or tax-paying qualification as the 
basis for voting privileges. Prob- 
ably not more than one white man 
in four had the right to vote. Boston, 
on the eve of the Revolution, with 
approximately 20,000 inhabitants 
had only 4,000 qualified voters. 
From this number, 500 to 600 votes 
was the average cast in most elec- 
tions. Connecticut in 1775 had a 
population of about 200,000, but 
only about 40,000 were permitted to 
vote. Philadelphia’s restrictions dis- 
franchised about nine-tenths of its 
men, but in the country districts of 
Pennsylvania probably about one- 
half of the adult males could vote. 
Another device was to set up 
graded qualifications. A man had 
to own more property to vote for a 
member of the upper House of the 
Legislature than for the lower. This 
tended to make the Senate the spe- 
cial protectors of the vested inter- 
ests. In Massachusetts, the same 
amount of property allowed a man 
to vote for members of both Houses, 
but the vote of one wealthy man 
was counted as equivalent to those 
of several poorer men. Thus the 
richer any part of the State, the 
more Senatorial districts it had. 
Another feature of most of these 
early State constitutions was the 
provision for the election of the 
Governor, not by the people, but by 
the Legislature. This same provi- 
sion applied also to the judiciary. 


Wren the Constitutional Conven- 
tion convened in Philadelphia in 
May, 1787 to formulate a constitu- 
tion for a Federal government, the 
majority of the delegates held to the 
aristocratic theories of governmen- 
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tal control. During the uncertain 
days of the Revolution, before the 
struggle for independence wa 
safely won, these leaders had found 
it necessary to embrace democratic 
processes for mutual self-protec- 
tion. Now the danger was past, and 
they wished not only to be rid of 
former associations that had be- 
come distasteful, but also to reduce 
any dangerous notions that had 
spread concerning the rights of self- 
government. The very causes that 
made them wish for a stronger, cen- 
tral government also impelled them 
to fear “the many” as against “the 
few.” 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
declared that pure democracy was 
the worst of all political evils, and 
his fellow-citizen, Rufus King, was 
of the opinion that property was the 
main object of government. Gou- 
verneur Morris of Pennsylvania 


thought it was essential that the 
Senate should “be an aristocratic 
body, composed of rich men holding 
office for life.” Alexander Hamilton 
of New York went even further. He 
advocated that the Executive should 
be elected by an indirect vote for a 


life term, and should have the 
power of absolute veto: Senators, 
also by indirect vote, should be 
elected for life: the representative 
assembly should be chosen by free- 
holders: the Federal government 
should appoint the Governors of all 
the States, and through them, exer- 
cise absolute veto over all State 
Legislatures. 

In spite of these seemingly over- 
whelming views for a highly restrie- 
tive Federal government, the Con- 
stitution which finally emerged was 
much more democratic than the 
majority of its authors had intend- 
ed, even though only the members 
of the House of Representatives 


were to be elected by the direct 
votes of the people. There were also 
liberal-minded delegates present 
whose influence merited attention 
from the assemblage; men such as 
Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania 
and George Mason of Virginia, who 
pleaded the rights of the common 
man. They argued that every man 
who had attached himself to a com- 
munity and showed evidence of 
permanent interest in it should be 
allowed to share in its rights and 
privileges. 

But the one practical considera- 
tion that outweighed all of the 
others was the necessity of draft- 
ing a set of laws that the States 
would agree to ratify in order to 
bring a central government into 
being. That was to be no easy task 
at best. Jealousies divided the large 
states and the small states, and dis- 
sentions and quarrels were deep and 
bitter among the people of all sec- 
tions over the question of yielding 
any of their State rights to a Fed- 
eral authority. 

For these reasons, the Federal 
Constitution could not be less demo- 
cratic than those of the individual 
States if it was to win the support 
of the people. No man who had vot- 
ing rights in his own State would 
vote to disfranchise himself under 
a Federal government. The bases 
of suffrage had been broadening 
among the population in spite of the 
property qualifications in force in 
all of the thirteen States and this 
fact had to be taken into account. 

On the other hand, the Federal 
Constitution, when finally adopted, 
did not broaden the subject either; 
it left to the individual States the 
right to impose whatever restric- 
tions the inhabitants desired. It 
failed to make any mention of the 
question of suffrage except to stipu- 
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late that no religious test should 
ever be required as a qualification 
for any office or public trust. Not 
until the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments were ratified did vot- 
ing privileges receive any mention 
in our Federal Constitution. 


Brrwith 1792 and 1821, eleven 
new States were admitted to the 
Union. These new western lands, 
populated by pioneers more equal in 
worldly goods and with less social 
distinctions, leaned heavily toward 
the belief in democratic self-govern- 
ment on a manhood basis. The 
State Constitution of Kentucky pro- 
vided that all free male citizens who 
had been residents for two years 
could vote, and every qualified voter 
was also eligible to hold office. 
Tennessee at first tried to restrict 
the right to hold office by providing 
that ownership of 200 acres of land 
was necessary for eligibility to serve 
in the Legislature, and 500 acres for 
those who aspired to the Governor- 
ship. These restrictions were abol- 
ished in 1833. 

At the time of Jefferson’s election, 
out of sixteen States, only Kentucky 
and Vermont permitted suffrage on 
a manhood basis. With the admis- 
sion of the eleven new States, eight 
of these also eliminated the prop- 
erty ownership or tax-paying quali- 
fications. This growth of voting 
power then began to force the older 
States to remove their restrictions 
also. Furthermore, it led to the 
elimination of the system of having 
Legislatures appoint the governor 
and the judges. 

Maryland adopted manhood suf- 
frage in 1810; Connecticut in 1818. 
Massachusetts and New York in 
1821 reduced their former restric- 
tions, or allowed militia service in- 
stead of the tax-paying requirement. 


In 1828, New York removed even 
these restrictions. In Massachusetts, 
the debate over the principle of self- 
government without regard to eco- 
nomic status was bitter and pro- 
longed. Daniel Webster, now an old 
man, still thundered that every 
revolution in history had been 
brought about through revolts over 
property and wealth, and that equal 
suffrage was incompatible with in- 
equality of property. 

But the discriminations began to 
disappear nevertheless; some States 
merely retaining a nominal tax-pay- 
ing requirement in connection with 
voting privileges. Religious restric- 
tions were also abolished so that 
Jews and Catholics were allowed to 
hold office, and in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, the union of the 
Church with the States was finally 
overthrown. 


A QUICK review of the growth of 
suffrage in the United States re- 
veals, then, that it was not until a 
decade or two before the outbreak 
of the Civil War that a majority of 
white males were allowed the right 
to vote, and that this was not an 
inherent right that had flourished 
from the very beginnings of our his- 
tory. And it was not until the rati- 
fication of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment in 1920, that women were 
finally accorded the same voting 
privileges that had been formerly 
conferred only upon the men. 

Regardless of who votes and who 
doesn’t vote in this or any other 
year, it might be well for everyone 
who has the privilege to remember 
that spirited men in an earlier day 
struggled to win a voice in their 
government, not only for themselves 
but for those who would come after 
them. It is a good spirit to keep 
alive. 





lreland and 


COMMUNISM 
by THOMAS HALTON 


[= may not be as obviously the Island of Saints and Scholars that 
she was in the past but nevertheless her two major achievements of the 
present century in the spiritual order—the foundation and spread of the 
Legion of Mary, and her unprecedented foreign missionary activity—bear 
eloquent testimony that the Faith of our fathers is still very much alive. 

In the realm of scholarship, achievements may not be quite so spec- 
tacular but there is much serious thinking and writing being done. May- 
nooth, for instance, steadily turns out at least six different journals, all of 
a high standard, covering not merely the academic fields of theology, 
philosophy and history, but also the practical fields of pastoral theology, 
liturgy and sociology. 

A country that is about ninety-seven per cent Catholic, the vast major- 
ity of them regular church-goers, has reason to be fairly complacent in a 
Western world that has largely receded to paganism, but in Ireland no 
such complacency exists and at present there is a great deal of heart- 
searching on the part of clergy and laity alike, a widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with present standards and a growing awareness of the fact that 
Ireland could and should be a model to the world of a new social order 
firmly grounded on Catholic social principles. 
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Tus year (June 18-24) the alert 
Dublin Institute of Catholic Soci- 
ology took as the theme of its Con- 
gress, “The New World Order: the 
Answer to Communism,” and had 
the services of a brilliant panel of 
speakers. 

Heading them was the Rev. Al- 
fred O’Rahilly, Ph.D., former Presi- 
dent, University College, Cork, who 
has pioneered in the spread of 
University extra-mural courses in 
Social Science and worked inde- 
fatigably in the cause of Adult Edu- 
cation. His subject was “Our Re- 
sponsibility—-Our Opportunity.” 

There were two noted cross- 
channel speakers: Douglas Hyde 
(former News Editor of the Daily 
Worker and converted after twenty 
years as a Communist) who spoke 
on “The Superior Strategy,” and 
Frank Sheed, §.T.D., who spoke on 
“Communism and Man.” 

Two distinguished Irish speakers 
completed the panel: Lieutenant- 
General M. J. Costello, Managing 
Director, Irish Sugar Company, who 
spoke on “The Destiny of Industry 
in the New Order,” and Miss Elea- 
nor Butler, B.Arch., an authority on 
International Affairs and a world- 
wide traveler, who spoke on “Class 
War—Out of Date.” 


As Dr. O’Rahilly saw it our imme- 
diate need was to deepen lay spir- 
ituality. The tendency among our 
emigrants was to keep their religion 
in their pockets, and the Commu- 
nists would like to see them keep it 
there. Instead it should permeate 
their individual and social lives, 
giving them an apostolic outlook, a 
missionary sense. In our numerical 
majority as Catholics there was the 
danger of outward conformity and 
excessive reliance on external 
props. “Neutralism,” the de-reli- 


gionizing of a large part of our 
lives, played into the hands of the 
Communists whose aim was to secu- 
larize life, maim religion, and ex- 
ploit differences. 

Our religion, said Dr. O’Rahilly, 
should be social, covering the whole 
of life, and social ills could be rem- 
edied not so much by purely neu- 
tral mechanisms as by a deeper 
sense of the religious brotherhood 
of man. The final choice lay be- 
tween Christ and chaos. 


Miss BuTLER’s wish was to see 
emerge from Ireland an Industrial 
Manifesto as far-reaching and revo- 
lutionary as Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto. What the Communist 
most wants to see is a change of 
heart in the Capitalist, an assurance 
that he will no longer put profits 
before people. Class warfare was no 
longer practicable because it meant 
atomic world warfare and Marx had 
never been haunted by the specter 


. of the hydrogen bomb. 


The defeat of Communism was 
only secondary to our real problem 
and our real responsibility: the 
creation of a new social order, 
founded on the Gospels. The initia- 
tive lay with management and it 
was up to management to show a 





The faith of our fathers is still very much 
alive in Ireland, declares the Rev. Thomas 
Halton; nevertheless, in a battle of ideas 
what might be termed National School 
Catholicism is no effective barrier to an 
orderly, well-presented Marxism. What is 
needed is the building of a distinctly Chris- 
tian society, modeled on the Church's social 
teachings—so will the country’s defenses be- 
come impregnable. Father Halton is Pro- 
fessor of Classics at St. Patrick’s College, 
Cavan, Ireland. He is a frequent contributor 
to The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Studies, 
The Capuchin Annual and The Furrow. 
This is his first contribution to an American 
magazine. 
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change of heart here as it had al- 
ready done in Germany. 


Doveras Hype said that Ireland’s 
responsibility was to be among the 
front-line fighters in the world-wide 
battle for men’s hearts and minds. 
Communism in less than forty 
years had gained domination over 
one-third of the human race, and 
that phenomenal success had large- 
ly been due to the dedication and 
self-sacrifice of sincere Commu- 
nists working toward the ideal of 
world domination. 

Catholics, too, have a long-term 
objective—a Christian world—and 
Ireland has an important role to 
play in achieving it. For the mod- 
ern pagan world judges Christianity 
by the way in which it is practiced 
and applied in Catholic nations like 
Ireland. 

Like Dr. O’Rahilly, Mr. Hyde 
stressed the need for deepening our 
spiritual lives and making our sur- 
roundings more Christian. We 
could learn from Communist tech- 
nique the importance of applying 
our principles to our everyday lives, 
reducing those principles to prac- 
tice in our own streets, our own of- 
fices, our own factories, our own 
hospitals. It is for us to match the 
Communist’s dedication to his task, 
his sense of his cosmic importance, 
by a more practical realization of 
what membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ means. 


Dets-cew. CosTeELLo dived into 
history to examine the Old Order 
before adumbrating the New. We 
are, he said, the last outpost of in- 
dividualism and liberalism, but go- 
ing back beyond the Industrial 
Revolution he found in the medi- 
eval Guild system the blueprint for 
a satisfactory new World Order. 


This Order must have room for pri- 
vate property, and more particular- 
ly every man should be able to own 
his own house. Co-operative enter- 
prises, the de-centralization of in- 
dustries and the wide diffusion of 
shares in limited companies were 
all desirable features of a new or- 
der, together with a more limited 
measure of State control operated 
through Vocational Councils. 
What he wanted to see in Ireland 
was more hard work, less spending 
on luxuries, a greater sense of civic 
responsibility — a renewal, in fact, 
of the Sinn Fein (community) 
ideal and in all this we had a 
great deal to learn from Western 
Germany which had, in the years 
1948-1953, trebled the national in- 
come and doubled wages while 
maintaining a stable cost-of-living. 


Dx. FRANK SHEED, in a penetrating 
analysis of Communism, said that 
it appealed to three main types: 
power politicians of the Stalin type, 
run-of-the-mill anti-capitalists, and 
intellectuals who find that its doc- 
trines satisfy their hunger for Order 
in society. It will become a real 
menace to other nations when it 
cuts loose from Russia and stands 
on its own Marxist feet. 

The basic criticism of Marxism 
was that Marx was a mathematician 
rather than a sociologist and that 
his system did not really take ac- 
count of man as he was, in all his 
variety and unpredictableness. The 
Classless Society was unrelated to 
human nature, but Christians were 
not singularly successful at pre- 
senting to the world their alterna- 
tive. Our first effort should he to 
master all the aspects of the Chris- 
tian view of man, and then to allow 
ourselves to be completely mastered 
by them. 
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Tuas quickening of interest in Dub- 
lin in a new World Order is not an 
indication that Ireland feels a sud- 
den need to tighten her defenses 
against Communism. Beyond being 
aware that what happened in coun- 
tries like Poland could just as 
easily and speedily happen here, it 
is generally felt that it is only 
through physical force that Com- 
munism could impose itself and not 
through any weakening in Irish 
Catholicism or any intellectual or 
emotional appeal inherent in Com- 
munism. 

Douglas Hyde pointed out that 
the job of working up Communism 
in Ireland was always regarded as 
the toughest assignment in the 
Party, and indeed the Party here 
has cut a very sorry figure from the 
start. On the debit side, however, it 
is well known that lapsed Irish 
Catholics in Britain are only too 
ready to join the Party there, 
sometimes under the guise of the 
Connolly clubs, and often became 
the most ardent Party workers. 


Tazz will be a real danger of 
Communism making headway in 
Ireland if an economic slump comes 
within the next few years in Eng- 
land and many thousands of Irish 
workers, among them the Commu- 
nist-trained, are forced to return 
home, where they will try to propa- 
gate the Marxist doctrines of the 
irreconcilable conflict of interests 
between employer and employee, 
and between colonial peoples and 
imperial powers. For the Border, 
dividing the Free State from Brit- 
ish-ruled Northern Ireland, is some- 
thing which the Communists have 
not ceased hoping to exploit for 
their own ends. 

Ironically, what has saved us up 
to now is the apathy that exists on 


both sides of the Border to the 
problem of Partition, and the lack 
of any kind of uniformity of opin- 
ion about either the need or the 
manner of ending it. There is wide- 
spread cynicism in Ireland among 
adults, particularly in the realm of 
politics, and little is done to canal- 
ize the idealism of youth. 

It is only forty years since the 
Rising of Easter Week, but the 
word “patriotism” is devoid of 
meaning for the vast majority of 
Irishmen. We have nothing like a 
contented community life and peo- 
ple are leaving the country at the 
rate of 40,000 a year, 


Tue intellectuals, too, though few 
in numbers, could be potential al- 
lies of any Communist drive, for to 
reach the status of intellectual here 
one has to equate literature with 
James Joyce, show a decided lean- 
ing toward Trinity College and the 
Protestant Irish Times, and pro- 
duce a novel or book of short stories 
that gets “banned in Eire” (and 
sells the better for that in Britain). 

It is also desirable to express loud 
dissatisfaction with clerical inter- 
vention in the very elastic domain 
of purely secular affairs. In many 
instances the religious education of 
such men has not kept pace with 
their secular development and they 
are quick to suspect weaknesses in 
Catholicism merely because the 
Penny Catechism does not supply 
the answers to all life’s problems. 
It is easy to see that in a battle of 
ideas what might be termed Na- 
tional School Catholicism is no ef- 
fective barrier to an orderly, well- 
presented Marxism. 


I. would be wrong, however, to 
end on a depressing note. It used 
to be thought that the drabness of 
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country life was the cause of the 
widespread flight from the land. 
This is no longer tenable: rural 
electrification, modern dance-halls, 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, Amateur 
Drama Festivals and the like have 
all helped to bring the country up 
to town standards. And our volu- 
ble Minister for Agriculture, Mr. 
Dillon, has a five-year plan to im- 
prove agricultural prosperity which 
is summarized in the colorful 
phrase: one more cow, one more 
sow, one more acre under the plow, 
through phosphates, potash and 
lime. 

The Land Reclamation Project 
has already reclaimed more than 
600,000 acres and even the most 
hostile critic must admit that the 
face of the Irish countryside has 


been renewed in the short period of 
our independence: better houses 
and roads, up-to-date farm mecha- 
nization, modern hotels and an im- 
mense improvement in the standard 
of living. We have now to find a 
way of keeping our people at home 
and teaching them to live the Chris- 
tian life to the full. 

As Douglas Hyde put it: Ireland 
has made two great contributions 
to the world since she gained her 
independence—the Legion of Mary 
and her enormous missionary effort. 
Now a third is needed. It is the 
building of a distinctly Christian 
society, modeled on the Church’s 
social teachings. Given time we 
hope to make that contribution and 
then indeed we can be host to the 
world. 


The Shadows of Clonmacnois 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


SHADOWS of Clonmacnois 

Are old and heavy-footed 
Climbing the lichened walls 

And round towers deeply rooted. 
Scholars have come and gone 
And only the shadows linger 
Probing the graven stones 

With a silent, searching finger, 








Grotesques that turn and stretch 
Thin arms to the Shannon's edge 
To greet the pagan host. 

They keep an ancient pledge 
Who met the daggered Danes 
With cross instead of sword, 
And fought the wars of Christ 
And perished for the Word. 


Though shadows mark the hour 
And the wet winds tell the season 
No ghost of Clonmacnois 

Will ever break the prison 

Of silence to relate 

How many saints and sinners 
Have fallen at the gate. 

The lights of Clonmacnois 
Flickered but did not fail 

And the wisdom of the Greek 
Served the vision of the Gael. 


Shekels from Charlemagne 

Were piled upon the knoll 

For Colcu the wisest man 

To wear a tonsured poll. 

But silver of cup and coin 

That spilled from the thieving fist 
Was the sport of the Sassenach 
Who took what the Viking missed. 


The Scholars of Clonmacnois 
Spoke with a golden tongue 

And the courts of Europe listened. 
When the faith of the world was young 
They held up wisdom’s candle 
To the black wind of the north 
And set the night aflame 

When the Culdees ventured forth. 
The shadows at Clonmacnois 
Long-striding in the dawn 

Stalk from St. Kieran’s cross 

To claim the ragged bawn. 





The Jews in Spain 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Tepay there are almost 6,000 Jews » 
in Spain, more than half of whom | 


live in Barcelona which has sepa- 
rate Sephardi and Ashkenazi com- 
munities and synagogues. In Ma- 
drid proper they number less than 
500. In size these Jewish communi- 
ties are not considerable, but their 
history makes dramatic reading. 
An account of their present status 
and experience should be instruc- 
tive to all those who are prone to 
operate with such unworkable 
terms as “Spanish Fascism” or 
“ecclesiastical anti-Semitism.” 


Tue history of the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492 is well 
known. It was a deplorable and (in 
spite of all attempts at justification) 
an unforgivable act, the result of 
the shrewd moral pressure exer- 
cised by the Grand Inquisitor Tor- 
quemada on Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. We must not forget, however, 
that this un-Christian decision was 
patterned after the far less publi- 
cized mass-banishment of the Eng- 
lish Jews under Edward I in 1290, 
a measure heralded by the restric- 
tive laws against Jewish money- 
lenders incorporated in Magna 
Charta. 

In Spain only those who accepted 
the Christian faith could remain. 
How many left and how many 
stayed on, we will never know, as 
many of those who emigrated se- 
cretly came back after their evil 


experiences, notably in North Af- 
rica. Some went ostensibly to Por- 
tugal, but returned to (Spanish) 
Galicia where control by the central 
government was less effective. 

Without wanting to adopt Menén- 
dez Pidal’s theory about the “Two,” 
or Américo Castro’s concept of the 
“Three Spains,” the cultural and 
economic loss to Spain was a very 
serious one. Spanish-Jewish think- 
ers like Ibn Gabirol and Moses 
Maimonides come to mind. Among 
the Jews of Sephardic (i.e., Span- 
ish and Portuguese) ancestry it suf- 
fices to mention Spinoza, Disraeli, 
Bernard Baruch, Mendés-France, 
whose original family name was 
Mendez-Franco. (Franco, by the 
way, was the name of five out of 
seven of the last regents directing 
Jewish schools of higher learning 
when these were dissolved in 1492.) 
According to Madariaga the Sephar- 
die origin of Christopher Columbus 
is an established fact. 

Most of the Sephardim went to 
countries along the Atlantic sea- 
board and to the Mediterranean, 
notably to Turkey and Greece, 
where they formed the aristocracy 





Dr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, recently 
in Spain, gives us a striking account of the 
vicissitudes of the Jews in that country from 
their expulsion in 1492, down through the 
war years to the present day. Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn plans another of his transconti- 
nental lecture tours in this country, starting 
this month. 
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of the traders, jealously preserving 
the Spanish le'nguage (el judesmo), 
Spanish customs, Spanish songs. 
When in 1924 the Spanish cruiser 
Jaime I visited Constantinople the 
local population was stunned: a 
“Jewish battleship” had arrived! 


Acrnoven the plight of those who 
left the country was great, I think 
that an even greater damage was 
caused by the “conversion” of those 
left behind; in many, perhaps in 
most cases, their “change of heart” 
was due to the moral pressure ex- 
erted upon them. Any Jew who ac- 
cepted baptism was treated as a 
Christian and was therefore subject 
to the Inquisition which treated 
every relapse into Judaism as apos- 
tasy. 

For at least a century and a half 
Spanish society was in torment 
about Jewish ancestry (in the male 
line), and until 1946 some Catholic 
orders of Spanish origin continued 
an old tradition of demanding from 
their postulants proof that they had 
no Jewish ancestors in the straight 
male line. (Dispensations, needless 
to say, were freely granted.) This 
measure, at bottom, had no racial 
bias, but merely expressed the fear 
of infiltration by pseudo-Christians 
who outwardly had accepted the 
Faith but secretly continued to cling 
to their old religion. This apprehen- 
sion, unfortunately, was not un- 
justified and was the bitter fruit of 
disobeying the old canonical injunc- 
tion: “Ad amplexandam fidem Ca- 
tholicam nemo invitus cogatur’— 
“nobody should be forced to accept 
the Catholic faith against his will.” 
And the threat of exile, whatever 
the views of certain Spanish eccle- 
siastics, had been coercion of a di- 
rect and brutal kind. 

As a result certain Jewish prac- 


tices, folkways and traditions con- 
tinued until the end of the 
eighteenth century. The chuletas 
(“cutlets”), Christian descendants 
of the Jews in Mallorca, even today 
tend to marry only among them- 
selves. For centuries Judaism was 
nowhere openly practiced in Spain, 
and the Jews, as a religious group, 
only survived in poetry and song. 


I. the nineteenth century came a 
trickle of Jews, a few refugees from 
Morocco who settled in Seville and 
some northern Jews (Ashkenazim), 
among them the now famous fam- 
ily of Bauer. Ignacio Bauer y Lan- 
dauer became a historian of re- 
nown. 

King Alfonso XIII, who was a 
personal friend of Don Ignacio, fa- 
vored Jewish immigrants; he saw to 
it that a chair of Hebrew studies 
was endowed in Madrid University 
(first occupied by Professor Abra- 
ham Shalom Yahuda); he signed 
the law in the year 1909 which 
voided the prohibition against erect- 
ing Jewish houses of worship; he 
was successful in having the church 
of Maria Blanea reconverted to a 
synagogue; he prevailed upon the 
Turkish Government in 1917 not to 
deport the Palestinian Jews. 

Not only the King, but most 
Spaniards were convinced that the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1492 was 
a blot on Spain’s honor, and in 1924 
we see the Spanish Dictator General 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, with royal 
support and public applause, issu- 
ing a law which gave to every Jew 
of Hispanic ancestry the right to 
return to Spain and to reclaim 
Spanish citizenship. A small but 
significant number accepted the 
invitation. By that time there was 
a synagogue in Madrid, in the Calle 
del Principe. Those who returned 
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engaged for the most part in trade 
and manufacturing; a few in pro- 
fessional and intellectual pursuits. 


Tus majority of the Jews, as far 
as can be ascertained, were not en- 
thusiastic when the Republic was 
established, and they soon became 
anti-Republican when they saw that 
law and order went completely 
overboard. No business community 
ever favored anarchy or socialism, 
and when the military revolt broke 
out in 1936 most Jews seemed to 
have been on the side of the Junta 
of Burgos. It had been, after all, a 
military dictatorship which had in- 
vited all Sephardim to return to 
Spain. 

With the emergence of Franco 
who flew from the Canary Islands 
to Spanish Morocco where he was 
well known and highly esteemed, 
Jewish sympathies went all out for 
the general; the Melia (“Jewish 
Quarter”) of Tetuan gave him finan- 
cial support, a fact of crucial impor- 
tance—recognized by Franco in a 
recent talk with Don Daniel Baruch, 
President of Madrid’s Jewish Com- 
munity. 

The Primo de Rivera Law was 
originally intended to operate only 
until the end of 1930, but in prac- 
tice its validity continues. (To my 
knowledge it was recently invoked 
by Dr. David Romano, professor at 
the University 0° Barcelona, and an 
Italian of Sephardic origin.) The 
elastic interpretation of the Law of 
December 20, 1924, was of tremen- 
dous humanitarian importance dur- 
ing the second World War. The 
cynic would be tempted to interpret 
the Jewish policy of the Spanish 
Government as a shrewd and far- 
sighted bid for world-wide Jewish 
support. Mr. Maurice L. Perlzweig, 
President of the World Jewish Con- 


gress (Atlantic City, November, 
1944), thanking the Spanish Am- 
bassador in Washington for Fran- 
co’s efforts to save the Jews of 
Europe, emphasized in his message 
that “the Jews belong to a race 
which possesses a long memory and 
they will not easily forget the 
chance offered to thousands of their 
brethren to save their lives.” (Simi- 
lar messages were sent by the Con- 
gress to the Swiss Government, to 
the King of Sweden and to Pope 
Pius XII.) 

It is quite erroneous to believe 
that Spain was prompted in its ac- 
tion by ulterior motives because the 
first efforts to aid the Jews were 
made long before the decline of 
Nazi power. As soon as the life, lib- 
erty and property of the Sephardim 
were menaced, the Spanish Govern- 
ment took the position that these 
Jews were their charges and issued 
passports to them. Berlin was in- 
formed that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would not tolerate the appli- 
cation of defamatory laws against 
the Sephardim (such as the wearing 
of the Mogen David). 

With the fall of France about 
3,000 Sephardic families came under 
Nazi control, and the Vichy Govern- 
ment soon moved to adopt racial 
laws, but the Spaniards informed 
them that they would not stand for 
the persecution of their Jews. In 
a letter sent by the Sephardic com- 
munity of France to the Spanish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Octo- 
ber, 1941, the undersigned repre- 
sentatives expressed their gratitude 
for the exceptional status they en- 
joyed thanks to the efforts of Spain 
and emphasized the fact that 
“. . . the national law of Spain in- 
spired by Catholic principles does 
not permit racial discrimination 
and this is the reason why the Jews 
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in this new Babylonian period are 
looking for the protection of Chris- 
tian Spain.” 


A, that time, no doubt, the vast 
majority of Spaniards expected a 
German victory. What then made 
the military dictatorship act in the 
human and against the presumed 
material interest of the country? 
Aid was also given to non-Sephardic 
Jews and, actually, not a single Jew 
who fled to Spain was delivered up 
to the Nazis. Many of the refugees 
had a rough time in the relocation 
center of Miranda de Ebro (with a 
living standard not much inferior, 


however, to that of the average. 


Spaniard in that miserable period), 
but they all, finally, made their way 
to freedom. 

Even at the risk of making a vul- 
gar and “corny” apologia of my 
Faith, I want to state in all candor 
that it was the Christian sentiment 
of Spain which rebelled against 
such treatment of human beings as 
not even Torquemada had foreseen. 
Although the average Spaniard had 
no notion of what happened to the 
Jews of National-Socialist Europe, 
the “higher ups” got an inkling 
from their diplomatic represent- 
atives and, last, but not least, 
from Admiral Canaris, chief of the 
German Counter - Intelligence who 
worked against Hitler and who had 
personal ties with Franco. (He paid 
with his life for this in Flossenbirg 
Concentration Camp.) 

The feeling among those who 
knew the facts simply was this: 
“We expelled the ancestors of these 
Jews, and if we had acted different- 
ly, their descendants would not face 
annihilation. We would never have 
them murdered wholesale. We, in- 
deed, are responsible for their 
lives.” 


Tse noble efforts had to be 
stepped up when, beginning in 
1942, the Nazis started the extermi- 
nation program in their satellite 
states. Especially in the Balkans 
the number of Sephardim was large. 
The Spanish legations and consu- 
lates in Bucharest, Sofia and Salo- 
nica (with the biggest of all Sephar- 
dic colonies) had to work overtime. 
The Rumanian Government could 
be made to exempt the Sephardim 
from their discriminatory laws. 
Spanish passports were handed out 
by the thousands. The inmates of 
the concentration camp in Haidari 
(Greece) were saved from extermi- 
nation and, finally, efforts were 
made to “repatriate” as many of the 
Sephardim as possible. 

In Morocco where the Vichy Gov- 
ernment applied the racial laws 
quite rigorously and where some of 
the Spanish Honorary Consuls were 
Sephardim, the tension was particu- 
larly severe, but the landings in 
November, 1942, changed the pic- 
ture. 

The real tug of war about the 
Sephardim took place between Ma- 
drid and Berlin. Toward the end of 
1943 Berlin yielded in the question 
of repatriation, but the Spaniards 
had to fight for every single Jew. 
By this time the Germans realized 
that they could not expect Spanish 
military co-operation, but they still 
hoped to preserve their economic 
ties with the Iberian Peninsula, 
Consequently the Spanish efforts 
accompanied by pressure and 
threats were at long last successful. 


0. February 9, 1944, a train 
crossed at Cerbére from France 
into Spain. It was filled with 259 
persons in different stages of dis- 
tress and neglect; they were half- 
dead from starvation, covered with 
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sores and ridden with lice. One 
hundred and sixty-two of them had 
come straight from the Bergen- 
Belsen concentration camp. These 
were Sephardic Jews who, after an 
exile of more than 550 years, were 
returning to the home of their an- 
cestors. 

A second train with 183 persons 
straight from Belsen crossed the 
border a few days later. It was met 
in Port-Bou by Sefior Rodriguez 
Ferrero from the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Inquiring about the 
financial situation of his charges he 
was almost struck by apoplexy; all 
their money, their jewelry, their 
watches and gold coins had been 
taken from them. He precipitated 
himself upon the German officer 
accompanying this convoy, but the 
hapless man was innocent; it was 
the Gestapo which had robbed these 
refugees. The diplomatic machin- 
ery of Spain was once more set in 
motion and after more pressure and 
more threats the objects in ques- 
tion were finally disgorged. 

The Sephardim of France, under 
the supervision of the Spanish Em- 
bassy and the various consulates, 
had returned earlier in_ several 
groups. Their real estate in the 
meantime remained under Spanish 
diplomatic protection. 


I. might be interesting to question 
how many governments brimming 


over with democratic idealism 
would ever have dreamed of provid- 
ing citizenship papers, passports or 
both to people who were legally 
aliens. “Fascist” Spain did, though 
she never received in the eyes of the 
world the credit she deserved. The 
number of Jews who found safety 
on Spanish territory or were aided 
by Spanish representatives abroad 
has never been revealed, and it 


never will be known because Spain 
keeps no religious statistics and the 
embassies, legations and consulates 
in Berlin and in the Balkans have 
been looted and searched by the Red 
Army. 

Apart from the number of Jews 
saved, there were numerous Gen- 
tiles, especially French who found 
their way to freedom across the 
Pyrenees. Not one was surrendered 
to the Germans. It is true that the 
Gestapo worked in Spain itself, but 
behind every Gestapo official there 
were two agents of the Seguridad. 
I have heard of the case of a Jew 
murdered by the Gestapo in Spain, 


‘a case I could not verify, but extra- 


ditions certainly never took place. 
We can understand better Spain’s 
attitude toward “her” Jews when 
we realize that the Spaniard is de- 
void of all racial prejudice. Spain 
is a melting pot in which the vari- 
ous racial strains, from Celto-Ibe- 
rians, Phoenicians and Romans to 
Jews, Visigoths, Arabs and Berbers 
have blended more thoroughly than 
the various racial strains in the 
United States. Among the upper 
classes there is even a fair amount 
of Irish blood. Until the Spanish 
Civil War almost anyone could 
come to Spain, work and prosper 
there. It is a country where per- 
sonal worth is the sole criterion. If 
you are simpatico, regardless of 
who you are, you are all right; if 
not you can go jump in the lake. 


Recennry I had the privilege of 
visiting a synagogue in the base- 
ment of a house in the Calle del 
Cardenal Cisneros. (The first syna- 
gogue, in the Calle del Principe, 
had been looted by the rojos in 1936. 
A rare edition of the Pentateuch 
was all that could be saved. A Cath- 
olic lawyer had hidden it in Mur- 
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cia.) I was shown the prayers 
which are said for the Head of the 
Government, and when I remarked 
ironically that this alone could 
bring down on the Jewish commu- 
nity the imputation of “Fascism,” I 
was shown the marble memorial 
table with its inscription explaining 
that the synagogue, with most of its 
interior decoration, was a gift of 
Don Moses Lawenda (and his wife), 
a Polish Jew by origin, who had 
come from South America and was 
a member of the Falange. 

The feast of Hanukkah has to be 
celebrated elsewhere, but the laws 
against public worship by non-Cath- 
olics also applies to the Jews. In 
past years the celebration had taken 
place in the Hotel Castellana-Hil- 
ton, but the last time the permission 
was not renewed and the Jewish 
community was given to understand 
that the “sects” might take the per- 
mission to celebrate in a hotel as a 
precedent. The Jews were re- 
quested to choose a secluded place 
and they accepted the reasons given 
for this seeming unfriendliness. 


Ix my talks with members of the 
Madrid Jewish community, espe- 
cially with the younger set, I found 
that the tendency was to overlook 
the difference between Sephardim 
and Ashkenazim. They wanted to 
be Jews first and they emphasized 
the fact that the Madrid commu- 
nity is too small to permit discrimi- 
nation. At the same time they were 
forced to admit that the differences 
between the two groups were con- 
siderable. Apart from the physical, 
linguistic and cultural divergences, 
there also were variations in the rit- 
ual. (To my own mind there is no 
doubt that the Sephardim are ra- 
cially nearer to the “Biblical Jews” 
than their Northern brethren.) 
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We also talked about the Jews in 
Old Spain, and one of my inform- 
ants told me that he had never seen 
Toledo—a ninety-minute ride from 
Madrid. “No, I could not possibly 
visit the place,” he told me. “It was 
the old Jewish center of Spain. It 
was there that the tragedy overtook 
us. If I saw Toledo, my heart would 
break!” Another Jew was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He had been to 
Toledo several times and there he 
felt perfectly “at home.” 

The social discrimination to 
which Jews are subjected in other 
parts of the world, were unknown 
to my friends. The idea of picking 
their friends only or predominantly 
from among Jews seemed strange to 
them. “Did their Catholic friends 
realize that they were Jews?” “If 
the subject of religion came up, yes, 
but not otherwise.” “Did they have 
any contacts with Catholic priests?” 
“No, not normally, but Don Daniel 
Baruch had visited the Cardinal Dr. 
Pla y Deniel, the Primate of Spain, 
several times.” 


EE motives, certainly, are not 
always clear to outsiders, Thus the 
American press completely misled 
the public about the underlying rea- 
sons for banning the film Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, hinting that the 
Spanish censorship was in favor of 
racial discrimination. As a matter 
of fact, the censors acted out of the 
conviction that the film was too 
grossly anti-American, showing a 
vice unknown to Spaniards and 
that, if worst came to the worst, 
certain Spaniards might “get ideas” 
of a racialist character. 

Let us admit that the Jews in 
Spain—- who are neither second- 
class citizens nor inferior members 
of society—are occasionally strongly 
urged by their Catholic friends to 
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join the Church. We are a prosely- 
tizing and missionizing Church with 
a concept of the apostolate of the 
laity. Any Spanish Catholic finding 
that one of his acquaintances is a 
Jew, would naturally be inclined to 
touch on the matter of religion. To 
him, a Protestant (more wrongly 
than rightly) is a person who did 
not have the courage to break com- 


pletely with the Faith. A Jew, on 
the other hand, is to him a person 
called more directly than anyone 
else to embrace the Faith in its en- 
tirety. It is his Messiah he should 
accept. Hence the minor misunder- 
standings which occur from time to 
time, but which are not marring an 
otherwise satisfactory picture in our 
hate-swollen world. 


Autumn Landscape 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


Po.isHep by amber winds the apples hang 

Yellow and red beneath the thinning boughs 

As one lone hornet, refugee from Summer, 

Inspects the trembling leaves. Tall sunflowers drowse 


In citron colored clumps against the fence, 
Their tired hot eyes beneath the withered lashes 
Resigned to Winter. Towers of scarlet fire, 

The salvia’s blossoms burn to drifting ashes. 


Brown grasses rustle under the indecision 

Of little winds half lost in lavender light 

Till, East and West, toward darkening hill and valley, 
Silence spreads like a covey of wings in flight. 


Here is the season’s final hold on splendor, 

This Autumn day with swiftly shortening breath 
Slipping away as might an old, old man, 

Unloved, unnoticed, close his eyes in death. 
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Donne the past twenty-five years 
a vast amount of criticism has been 
written about the novels and short 
stories of Ernest Hemingway. In- 
deed, so much has been written on 
the subject that critics are begin- 
ning to stumble over each other in 
repeating this year that which was 
settled once and for all last year. 
With so much critical attention, 
it is surprising to note that Heming- 
way’s treatment of religion in gen- 
eral and Catholicism in particular 
has been generally ignored. Both 
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by Leo J. Hertzel 
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Robert Penn Warren and Joseph 
Warren Beach have occasionally 
alluded to the subject, but neither 
has considered it at any length. In 
general those Catholic critics who 
have treated Hemingway at all seri- 
ously have ignored the importance 
of his treatment of the religious 
problem of the twentieth century 
and have dismissed his works with 
a few safe labels—agnostic, hedo- 
nistic, pagan, etc. 

Yet Catholicism forms an impor- 
tant part of the texture of Heming- 
way’s early novels and in the over- 
all scheme of his writing its position 
is an important one. 


A consierent attitude-pattern is 
evident in Hemingway’s treatment 
of Catholicism. The pattern is most 
obvious if we look at four important 
novels in chronological order of 
their stories: Farewell to Arms, 
The Sun also Rises, For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, Across the River and into 
the Trees. (The Old Man and the 
Sea is quite a different thing though, 
and while I believe it is fundamen- 
tally consistent with the pattern, it 
is in several ways a much more 
subtle and difficult book than the 
others and demands a more exten- 
sive treatment than is possible in 
this very limited discussion.) 

The most obvious thing to be 
noted about the treatment of 
Catholicism in these four books is 
that they all feature as the central 
figure an American set against the 
background of a_ predominantly 
Catholic culture and society. Jake 
Barnes and Robert Jordan are in 
Spain; Frederick Henry and Colonel 
Cantwell are in Italy. In each case, 
we see a more or less disoriented 
modern American in a setting of 
traditional culture where the soci- 
ety embraces Christian values. 
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Ovrax, it seems to me, Heming- 
way readers and critics become so 
engrossed in the central figures in 
these novels that they overlook the 
fact that this Catholic atmosphere is 
handled with great respect, knowl- 
edge, and care. Though Frederick 
Henry and the rest are presented as 
persons existing in something of a 
value-vacuum, the values and be- 
liefs of the traditional culture are 
never treated as anything but de- 
sirable, beautiful and, at least by 
implication, good. 

It is disturbing to read so much 
Catholic criticism that ignores this 
important fact. The priest friend 
of Frederick Henry, the religious 
nature of the Pamplona holyday- 
holiday, the deeply grained religious 
attitudes of the members of El 
Sordo’s band who begin by shouting 
Communist slogans and die invok- 
ing the help of the Blessed Virgin, 
are all treated sympathetically and 
with respect. 


I. these novels, members of the 
Catholic society emerge by contrast 
as human beings in a desirable state 
of spiritual security. I do not mean 
to go so far as to say that Heming- 
way necessarily intends these novels 
as affirmations of the truth of 
Catholicism, but neither are the 
novels in any way a denial of that 
truth. Rather, he seems to say that 





Although it has been said that religion is 
a subject which Hemingway refuses to dis- 
cuss at all, Leo J. Hertzel offers evidence 
that Catholicism forms a very important part 
of the texture of his early novels and is a 
conspicuous element in most of his other 
works. It is interesting to note that Hem- 
ingway, winner of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture in 1954, has donated his Nobel medal 
to the Shrine of Our Lady of Charity of 
Cobre, patron saint of Cuba. Dr. Hertzel is 
on the faculty of Quincy College, Quincy, 
Til, in the English Department. 
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for those whom faith is an actuality 
life is a great deal more satisfying 
than it is for those who do not be- 
lieve. The priest in Farewell to 
Arms longs to return to the Abruzzi 
where a man’s love of God is no 
dirty joke. We have the feeling 
that the priest in Abruzzi will lead 
a peaceful, satisfying life, but we 
have no such feeling about Fred- 
erick after he walks home in the 
rain. 

The gift of faith is generally de- 
nied the Hemingway central char- 
acter, but his sympathetic treat- 
ment of those who possess it 
indicates that the author is not 
asserting or denying the validity of 
belief so much as he is exploring 
the problem of those who either do 
not or cannot believe. 


Tue central figures in these novels 
are progressively less and less con- 
cerned with this problem of belief. 
It would seem that this diminishing 
concern with religion grows out of 
a more varied experience in each 
character over the experience of the 
preceding characters. 

In other words, each novel builds 
on the preceding one and some- 
where in the background of each 
character is the experience of the 
others who have come before. The 
earliest characters are much con- 
cerned with the question and, hav- 
ing failed to solve it satisfactorily, 
they pass on to their successors a 
kind of refusal to devote their lives 
to its contemplation. Their succes- 
sors then turn to the examination 
of other values. 

Although The Sun also Rises pre- 
ceded Farewell to Arms in publica- 
tion, the latter novel is the chrono- 
logical beginning of the story. 
Frederick Henry, young and, at the 
beginning of the book uninitiated, 


tells us, “I had no religion. . . .” 
But Frederick also admits that he 
fears God. When asked if he is 
croyant, a believer, he answers, “At 
night.” And when Count Greffi asks 
Frederick to pray for him, Fred- 
erick answers, “I might become very 
devout. .. . Anyway, I will pray for 
you.” Later, when Catherine is 
dying, Frederick prays with an in- 
tensity born of desperation. His 
prayers are not answered; he walks 
home in the rain fully initiated into 
the Hemingway world of pain, 
death, sorrow, and despair. 


Bex sebon - wins, the important 
thing to note about Frederick 
Henry is that he apparently has no 
formal religion, but he does not 
discount the possibility that at some 
future time he might adopt one. He 
keeps himself aloof from religious 
matters, at the same time display- 
ing a distant but positive respect 
for the priest and his religion. Fur- 
ther, there is oblique evidence that 
Frederick basically wants to become 
a Christian. 

As has been pointed out else- 
where (“Modern Literature,” in 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
Aug., 1953, pp. 972-977), the sym- 
bolic meaning of the famous Abruzzi 
passage can hardly be understood 
in any other terms than a deep- 
seated desire on Frederick’s part to 
embrace the cleanness of Christian- 
ity in general and, since it is inti- 
mately associated with the priest, 
probably Catholicism in particular. 
Frederick’s experience with the 
pain of life might well lead him to 
a sober consideration of his need 
for faith. 


Soweraine of this sort of thing 


apparently does happen, for Jake 
Barnes in The Sun also Rises tells 
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us early in the book that he is a 
“technical Catholic.” (The fact that 
Jake is quite obviously a continua- 
tion and extension of the personal- 
ity of Frederick Henry has been 
demonstrated so many times by 
modern critics that we will not con- 
cern ourselves with proof here.) 

When pushed for an explanation 
of “technical Catholic” Jake admits 
that he does not know what the 
phrase means. Nevertheless we 
know that he goes to confession, 
attends Mass, believes in the valid- 
ity of prayer, and considers Catholi- 
cism a very desirable institution. 
Which is not to say that he is what 
is popularly known as a “good 
Catholic.” 

What has happened seems to be 
that Frederick Henry, disillusioned 
by the traditional values of love, 
glory, honor, etc., has, in Jake 
Barnes, turned to religion. But his 
past experience with abstractions 
has made him suspicious of all 
things unless they can be tested by 
the senses. And so Jake expects of 
his religion two things: a desirable 
emotional effect and immediate con- 
crete results. In keeping with these 
two objectives or tests, he regrets 
that he cannot “feel” religious and 
he prays only for temporal things. 


daus's position is a dramatic com- 
mentary on the thinking of the dis- 
ordered modern man, In a number 
of ways he subscribes to the pragma- 
tism of William James and to the 
emotionalism of enthusiasm. Find- 
ing that Catholicism in these terms 
does not “work” for him, that it 
does not provide the desirable emo- 
tional and practical results, Jake 
regrets that he is such a “rotten 
Catholic” and pathetically hopes 
that someday he may “feel reli- 
gious.” 


Of course he is seeking entirely 
the wrong things from Catholicism 
and it is inevitable that he will be 
disappointed. But his search should 
not be futile as far as the reader is 
concerned. Here is the intensely 
personal presentation of one of the 
great ideological conflicts and con- 
fusions of our century. 


| is difficult to see how the per- 
ceptive reader can miss the pathos 
of this confusion, can fail to see its 
significance in terms of an added 
understanding of our society. 

Robert Jordan in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls is something a bit dif- 
ferent from Jake or Frederick 
Henry. He is an extension of them; 
he has, in one sense, gone beyond 
their position. Robert Jordan re- 
tains most of Jake’s values. He still 
uses the pragmatic approach in 
search of the experience of enthusi- 
asm. But the object of the enthusi- 
asm has shifted. Apparently he, like 
Jake, was once a Catholic. Think- 
ing of the experience of fighting for 
what he considers to be Liberty and 
Equality, he tells us, “You felt, in 
spite of all the bureaucracy and in- 
efficiency and party strife, some- 
thing that was like the feeling you 
expected to have and did not have 
when you made your first com- 
munion.” (It could be argued that 
this phrase alone would only indi- 
cate Jordan had belonged to some 
Christian religion which emphasized 
the importance of Communion, not 
necessarily Catholicism. In_ the 
light of Jake’s Catholicism, though, 
and the intensity of the expectation 
of feeling, Catholicism is pretty well 
indicated.) Just as Jake regretted 
that he did not “feel religious,” 
Jordan was disappointed because 
Communion did not produce the ex- 
pected emotional reaction. 
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Tunovsnour the book, however, 
Robert Jordan displays a great re- 
spect for the Catholicism of the 
Spanish people. But he has appar- 
ently abandoned his own belief. He 
dies without a prayer. It would 
seem that Jake has moved through 
Jordan to an awareness of the futil- 
ity of the search for the enthusiastic 
response in religion and rather than 
change his norms for evaluating ex- 
perience he has changed the object 
from which he expects the experi- 
ence. In other words, he has sub- 
stituted social good for spiritual 
good and seems to find in his identi- 
fication with the social movement 
the excitement and satisfaction he 
vainly sought in religion. 


Tue difficulty some readers have 
in thoroughly understanding Jor- 
dan’s switch with its apparent truth 
comes, I believe, because he dies at 
the end of the book. His identifica- 
tion with the social movement is 
quite naturally a satisfying thing, 
but its appeal would necessarily be 
short lived. However, he dies be- 
fore the transient nature of this 
feeling becomes apparent. 

For Jordan, the quiet day by day 
perseverance demanded by religion 
is no match for the excitement of 
martyrdom for a social cause. To 
see the results of this attitude over 
an extended period one must look 
at Colonel Cantwell in Across the 
River and into the Trees. 


Exxrentence-wise, Cantwell is Jake 
and Frederick and Robert. Cant- 
well is old, a dying man. He no 
longer possesses the illusions. He 
turns to sex, alcohol, and sport even 
in his dying moments. He dies with 
no thought of God, religion, eternity 
and without Jordan’s excitement of 
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martyrdom. With the foolishness 
of his immaturity and the stoicism 
born of disillusion he is a most 
pathetic and stupid old man. He is 
exactly what we would expect Jor- 
dan to be had he lived long enough 
for the superficiality of his dedica- 
tion to become apparent to him. 

The cycle comes complete with 
Cantwell, and in the completeness 
is the truth of modern man that 
makes Hemingway a great writer. 
The search of Hemingway’s charac- 
ters is a search for the wrong end. 
He does not try to delude his read- 
ers into believing this search is suc- 
cessful or that it satisfies in the long 
haul. Cantwell, Barnes, and Henry 
are left empty and unhappy; only 
Jordan experiences the satisfaction 
and he does not live long enough to 
test the validity of his belief. 


Two things emerge as important 
from this perspective on Heming- 
way’s presentation of the value 
problem. First, anyone acquainted 
with the thinking and search of 
modern society for secure values 
must see in these novels a true 
presentation of this search. An 
awareness of the plight of Heming- 
way’s characters can contribute a 
great deal to our understanding of 
the search. It is difficult for me to 
understand the position of the 
moralist critics who condemn Hem- 
ingway’s writing as hedonistic, ag- 
nostic, or pagan when Hemingway 
presents with such truth and exact- 
ness the inevitable results of such 
beliefs. 

Second, the contrast between 
these disoriented people and the 
devout Catholics who move as sec- 
ondary characters in the novels is a 
profound one. Here again he has 
written carefully and with truth. 
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by Arthur J. Roth 


I. was June in New York and they were young and in love. They moved 
along the crowded avenue, holding hands, arms swinging in a waltz-like 
motion. They were passing a fruitstand when he noticed the dull sheen 
on the tumbled branches of black grapes and the floodgates of his memory 
opened. The scenes hopskotched through his mind: the fruitstand in Ire- 
land; a slim, brown-haired girl playing the piano; a wild, wet night and 
his gift to the mountain waters. Suddenly he stopped and, looking at his 
companion, marveled at the luxuriant blackness of her hair. He told her: 

“Bianca, I’m going to buy you a present.” 

She quickly protested, “Oh no, Terence, you’ve bought me too many 
things already.” 





“This is very cheap, so cheap that 
even we can afford it,” he assured 
her. He turned and walked over to 
the fruitstand. He bought a pound 
of grapes, paid the attendant and 
returned to where she was waiting. 
He looked down at her and his light 
blue eyes grew serious as he cere- 
moniously asked: 

“Would you like a grape, Miss 
Vezetti?” 

She matched his formality. “Why 
thank you, Mr. O'Neill, I believe I 
would like one.” 

A slender brown hand reached 
into the bag and took out a grape. 
They eyed each other gravely and 
then broke into smiles. 

“Terence you're a character.” 

“I know it,” he replied, “all my 
people are characters, clear back to 
Brian Boru.” 

“Who was Brian Boru?” 

“He was a sort of politician,” he 
replied. 

“Terence, you're teasing me.” 

They crossed the avenue and en- 
tered a little park. They found a 
bench and sat down. 

“Well,” she remarked, “you're 
finally through school.” 

“Yep,” he answered, “thanks to 
the GI Bill I’m now a high school 
teacher.” 

“It’s funny,” she said, “I never 
thought I'd marry a_ history 
teacher.” 

“And with millions of beautiful 
Irish women in the world, I’m mar- 
rying an Italian girl,” he answered. 

“Well, you Irish have to do some- 
thing about your birth rate.” 

He laughed. “Hey, that was a 
mean one.” Then he asked: 

“What part of Italy are your folks 
from? I keep forgetting.” 

“Calabria, it’s opposite Sicily.” 

“Do they grow grapes in Cala- 
bria?” 


“Of course. Mother always talks 
about the vendemio, the grape har- 
vest.” 

“Grapes are strange things,” he 
said thoughtfully. 

“And that’s a strange thing to 
say,” she replied. 

It was a curious thing, he real- 
ized. But he knew why he said it. 
The memories were stirring and he 
again thought of the day, years ago 
in Ireland, that he had bought the 
grapes for Evelyn. They had cost 
him roughly two dollars, which for 
him then was a small fortune. 


IL. was a Sunday and four of them 
had been cycling through Dungan- 
non, the county capital, on their 
way to a football match. They were 
wheeling their cycles up one of the 
hilly, cobblestoned streets when 
they came across a queue of people 
outside a greengrocers shop. Curi- 
ous, they halted and found that the 
store owner had grapes for sale—at 
eight shillings a pound. They were 
part of the first shipment of grapes 
to reach Ireland since before the 
war. They had been taken from the 
hold of a South African boat that 
morning in Dublin and lorried to 
Dungannon. 

The price was outrageous they 
knew, but most of them had not 
seen grapes for over eight years. 
And as one of them had said, 
“money’s made round to go round.” 
They decided to chip in two shill- 
ings apiece and Terence was elected 
to get the grapes. While standing in 





Arthur J. Roth’s ten years in Ireland 
quite obviously have left an indelible im- 
pression. True, New York is the locale of 
his present story, and the girl is named 
Bianca, but Terence hails from Dungannon 
—there’s no mistaking that. At present Mr. 
Roth is traveling in Europe: Ireland, France, 
Spain, and writing his first novel. 
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line he had thought about Evelyn. 
There were so few things he could 
buy her. When he reached the 
counter he impulsively bought an 
extra pound for her. They had cost 
him half a week’s pay but strangely 
he hadn’t cared. 

At the game he carefully avoided 
the crowds, keeping well back from 
the sidelines, fearing that the press 
of the people would bruise the 
grapes. Every once in a while his 
hand would sneak down and pat his 
pocket, and then he’d smile in 
anticipation. 


Tue only child of Doctor Kelly 
lacked very little. He couldn’t even 
give her the openness of his love. 
There were the farmers and then 
the tradesmen, and on top of the 
social scale, the professional people. 
And there might be a mixing be- 
tween the farmers and tradesmen; 
and whiles it happened that a shop- 
keeper’s son married a barrister’s 
daughter; but it was inconceivable 
that there would be anything in 
common between the lowest and 
highest groups. Inconceivable that 
is, unless one is very young and in 
love. 

And even though he was one of 
nine children, son of old Pat O’Neill 
who coaxed a bare living from 
twenty acres of thin, sandy soil; 
even though he was a hired man in 
Logan’s store; even though he only 
made fifteen shillings a week; in 
spite of these things his heart had 
its dreams. Dreams he built with 
Evelyn when they “accidentally” 
met in Kane’s the cobbler’s shop, or 
when she came into Logan’s to buy 
something; or sometimes of a Sun- 
day evening when she visited her 
Aunt Kathleen, an old woman who 
briefly caught again her youth, 
watching Evelyn at the piano. 


Hi; thoughts were interrupted by 
Bianca. 

“Here,” she said, holding out the 
bag, “you’ve been daydreaming.” 

He took a couple of grapes and 
replied : 

“It’s such a beautiful day.” He 
smiled at her and then said, “you 
know, your eyes are so black that 
it’s hard to make out the pupils.” 

“Are you angling for a homemade 
pizza?” she asked. 

“And your lower lip has a hint of 
a pout to it. It’s very attractive.” 

“You're invited,” she said laugh- 
ingly. 


H. slid a little lower in the sea, 
his legs stretching out over the 
path, letting the sun warm his face. 
He remembered that there had been 
nothing pouty about Evelyn’s lips. 
They were disciplined, obstinate 
lips, and never had they seemed so 
firm as the night he brought her the 
grapes. 

She was playing the piano when 
he entered her aunt’s house that 
evening. She stopped when he came 
into the room but he motioned her 
to continue. He sat down to listen. 

It seemed to him that never had 
he loved her as much as when she 
played the piano. During those mo- 
ments he no longer was a shop boy, 
weighing out quantities of sugar 
and flour. He forgot that he drove 
a lorry for a living. Sitting there 
watching her fingers ripple over the 
keyboard, watching the light brown 
hair that fell into a soft little trough 
at the back of her head and then 
fanned out over her shoulders; dur- 
ing those moments he crossed the 
boundary into a country of Strauss 
waltzes and grand balls. A land of 
beautifully gowned women and 
slim, aristocratic men. She finished 
the piece, spun around and asked: 
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“Well?” 

He stood up and ran his hand 
through his hair. His brows fur- 
rowed in concentration as he 
hummed a little part of the piece 
she had played. 

“I think,” he said slowly, “I think 
that it might be the Warsaw Con- 
certo.” 

“Oh Terence,” she had laughed, 
“you’re hopeless. It was Chopin’s 
Polonaise.” 

“I'll never, never get them right,” 
he stated. 

“Yes you will. You’re not accus- 
tomed to this kind of music. All 
you’ve ever heard is the jig and 
stomp music at the dances.” 

He remembered the quick flash 
of annoyance he had felt and his 
masking of it in the reply, 

“I like jig music. You know the 
music for the sixteen hand reel,” he 
hummed a few bars, “dum de da da 
da Dum de da, I think that’s good 
music.” 

“It is nice,” she agreed and then 
added, “but elementary.” 

He had sensed an undercurrent 
of uneasiness in her. Trying to dis- 
pel the feeling he had reached out, 
caught her hand and said: 

“When we're married ye can 
teach me to play the piano. That 
way I'll surely learn the music.” 

She pulled away from him and 
turning her back slowly ran her 
hand up and down the music rack. 
Then she had said, wets 

“Daddy enrolled me in the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in London. 
I’m to go over next month.” 

He had stood still for several sec- 
onds, trying to grasp the full weight 
of her remark. She turned around 
and started to say something but he 
broke in harshly, possessively: 

“But ye’re not going.” 

“I have to, Terence,” she had an- 


swered. “They’re my parents and I 
can’t tell them no. Anyway Terence 
it’s no good. We might wait forever 
before you’d have your own busi- 
ness. And there are your younger 
sisters. You'll have to help with 
them. We can write to each other,” 
she had finished appealingly. 

With a quick, hard burst of clar- 
ity he realized that a dream was 
dying. Suddenly he knew that he 
wasn’t good enough for her and that 
she knew it also. 

The gulf that their youth and love 
had bridged began to open, He 
closed his eyes trying to hide the 
hurt that was mirrored there. She 
said softly: 

“I’m sorry Terence, but what can 
I do?” 

He opened his eyes and she 
seemed very far away. Jamming 
his hands in his pockets, he mo- 
tioned with his head toward the 
piano and commanded brusquely. 

“Sit down and play me the 
Skater’s Waltz.” 

She sat down and ran her hands 
lightly over the keys. He walked 
over and stood behind her, listening 
to the music. She lost herself and 
began to play with more feeling. He 
closed his eyes letting the music 
sink in and hammer at him. Near 
its end he reached out and once, 
gently, stroked her hair. He turned 
then and quietly walked out of the 
room. 

It was raining outside. He took his 
bicycle from against the wall and 
started to walk away. He stopped 
for a second and listened to the 
piano. The notes came swimming 
softly out of the house and seemed 
to mix with the rain caressing his 
face. 

He mounted the bicycle and rode 
out of town. 


He stopped at the Rock Bridge, 
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got off the bicycle and leaned on 
the parapet—looking down into the 
river. ‘Usually he stopped at the 
bridge on his road home, and in his 
imagination lightly dropped a fly 
where the water swirled into the 
embankment. And _ usually his 
imagination hooked a trout, played 
him under the bushes, over the rif- 
fles and landed him on the far side. 
But that night his imagination 
failed. He drew back from the wall 
and looked down at his awkward, 
hobnail boots. He remembered her 
hands, long and cool and supple, 
dancing on the keyboard. He thrust 
his own hands under the light of the 
bicycle lamp. He noted the broad- 
ness across the backs but he saw 
too the short, cracked fingernails 
with traces of black grease ridging 
the tips. He saw the long, angry scar 
running the length of the thumb 
and the scabs across his knuckles. 

Suddenly he was ashamed of 
them and thrust them in his jacket 
pocket. His right hand encountered 
the bag of grapes and wonderingly 
he drew it out. He had forgotten to 
give them to her. He took a grape 
out of the bag and thoughtfully 
crushed it between his thumb and 
forefinger. He felt the coolness of 
the juice and the seed that scooted 
out from under his finger. He took 
the bag out of his jacket and held 
it over the water. Then in a quick 
motion he bunched the bag up in a 
ball, feeling the grapes inside break 
with the strength of his hands. His 
arm whipped back and he hurled 
the bag into the water. It floated 
for a second and then sank beneath 
the surface. 

He strode back to the center of 
the road and faced the town. He 
stood with his legs planted wide, 
bunched fists coiled at the end of 
tensed arms. Then he shouted into 


the wind and the rain, into the wet 
Irish night: 

“Go ye then to London. Go wear 
a fancy dress and play y’re piano.” 

He threw his head back and 
roared, an intense cry torn out of 
him: 

“Some day I'll be a doctor, a sur- 
geon. I'll be a general or a million- 
aire, and I’ll come back and I won’t 
even spit on the side of the street 
the Kellys live on.” 


H: stirred restlessly on the bench. 
All that was a continent away and 
several years ago. He turned to 
Bianca: 

“Tell me,” he said, “how many 
children are we going to have?” 

She answered musingly, “We’re 
going to have four, five, six,” then 
with a wicked little grin she con- 
tinued, “seven, eight. A real Italian 
family.” 

“Cara mia,’ he mimicked her 
mother. “It’s not enough you marry 
an Irishman without. .. .” 

“Don’t let Mommy fool you,” she 
cut in, “nothing would please her 
more.” 

He reached over and gently pulled 
her ear lobe. 

“Bianca, there are many things 
about you that I love, but I love you 
especially because you don’t play 
the piano.” 

She pulled away and laughingly 
replied: 

“Honest Terence, you’re a nut. I 
never know what you’re going to 
say. Tell me, what were you think- 
ing of just now?” 

“I was thinking of a pound of 
grapes,” he replied. 

“They're nearly all gone,” she 
said indicating the paper bag. 

“Bianca,” he replied, as his hand 
slid down and their fingers inter- 
laced, “they are all gone.” 





Brown Hands 


by OSCAR A. BOUISE 


T HAVE seen brown hands 
Lifted aloft to Heaven 
In pleas of pity, 


Brown hands which have strained 
Their cordlike sinews in the trials 
Of America; 

Brown hands 

Whose calloused strength 

Has teased the cane and cotton 
From a willing soil. 


I have seen brown hands 

Adorned like mother earth 

In nature’s copper dress, 

Rubbing cleansing smiles into their clothes, 
And cooking appetizing songs 

Into a thousand different delicacies 

To soothe the jaded stomachs of their broods. 


I have seen brown hands 

Mother the sons of America, 

Feeding them at the snow-spraying founts 

Of their brown breasts, 

Cooing to them with ripe brown lips, 

Looking longingly through deep brown eyes—- 
More weary than joyous, 

Yet loving and tender. 


I have seen brown hearts 
Looking at God and praying, 
“Thy will be done.” 


And in my very soul, I wonder 
Why those brown hands 
Seem never to lift themselves 
High enough that men 

Will listen to their songs, 
Will look into their hearts, 
Will pause to hear their pleas. 


I have felt brown hands— 
And I have touched God. 





Educating for Quality 


by GEORGE GENT 


Anuncan education in the next 
fifteen years faces the greatest ex- 
pansion in its history. The enor- 
mous increase in the birth rate that 
followed World War II has already 
caused serious dislocations in the 
primary grades and its effect is be- 
ginning to be felt on the secondary 
school level. Within the next three 
or four years these students will be 
graduating and a great number will 
seek entrance into American col- 
leges and universities. The question 
is: Can these schools of higher edu- 
cation absorb this tidal wave of stu- 
dents and yet remain faithful to 
their primary function, which is to 
provide for a community of schol- 
ars engaged in the pursuit of learn- 
ing? 

Some extent of the problem can 
be gleaned from the following fig- 
ures. The secondary school enroll- 
ment for the 1955-56 school year is 
expected to reach 7,680,000. College 
enrollment is pegged at 3 million. 
Fifteen years ago it was only 
1,500,000. By 1970 the figure is ex- 
pected to jump to 6 million. Along- 
side these figures, which have been 
taken from a recent article in The 
New York Times by its Education 
Editor, Dr. Benjamin Fine, can be 
placed the fact that facilities for the 
accommodation of these students 
have not kept pace with the enroll- 
ment. 

Storm warnings have been raised 
for a number of years. Leading 


educators have pleaded with gov- 
ernment officials, local school 
boards and the public to formulate 
a policy directing the future growth 
of the American educational system 
on all levels. Others have played 
the role of Cassandra in warning 
the public that unrestricted growth 
would result in a lowering of edu- 
cational quality. And like that 
mythical lady, they have not been 
believed. To date, very little action 
has been taken to meet the problem 
head on, with the result that piece- 
meal remedies are the best that can 
be offered after growing pains have 
been diagnosed. 


Wene the problem merely quanti- 
tative, American ingenuity coupled 
with American wealth would easily 
resolve the dilemma. Unfortunate- 
ly that is not the case. If education 
is to have any meaning at all, the 
primacy of quality must be ac- 
knowledged. There is every evi- 
dence, however, that American edu- 





Although it may be conceded that the 
Catholie schools are doing a better job than 
the public in maintaining the primacy of 
quality in education, there is still a failure 
to create a significant body of first-rank 
Catholic scholars. To remedy this situation 
George Gent offers a program whereby pu- 
pils of proven intellectual ability and firm 
moral character could receive an education 
which would fit them for that trained leader- 
ship so vital at this time. Mr. Gent is on the 
staff of a metropolitan newspaper — with 
novel writing as an avocation. 
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cators are prepared to betray this 
primacy of quality and follow the 
egalitarian principle of granting to 
every child “as much education as 
he wants.” 

The ideal behind such a mission 
has its roots deep in American soil. 
In our ethnically variegated coun- 
try, the school has been traditional- 
ly the fire under the melting pot. It 
was expected to teach a common 
language to the new immigrants, to 
help them adjust to the social mores 
of their adopted country, and to 
train them in the mechanical, in- 
tellectual and social skills required 
in this expanding industrial nation. 
By and large, the schools were suc- 
cessful in transforming the immi- 
grants into standardized copies of 
the self-image Americans had 
formed of themselves. 

With the ending of the mass im- 
migrations, however, the school’s 
traditional role was somewhat al- 
tered. Second generation Ameri- 
cans were not content with purely 
verbal and mechanical skills; they 
sought advanced educational oppor- 
tunities in order to mount the eco- 
nomic and social ladder leading to 
the American Dream. John Dewey 
and a host of other educational 
egalitarians entered the lists to 
satisfy America’s needs. 


Tur triumph of Dewey’s educa- 
tional philosophy has resulted in 
lower standards all along the line. 
Difficult subjects are eschewed in 


favor of “soft” electives; social 
studies take the place of the clas- 
sical disciplines; the authority of 
the teacher gives place to permissive 
coddling; and the incentive of com- 
petition is abandoned in favor of 
indiscriminate promotion. As a 
consequence, teacher morale is at a 
low water mark and finds expres- 


sion in petulant demands for more 
money. With the Christian ideal of 
vocation all but forgotten in the 
educational world, teachers who 
have been reduced to playing baby 
sitter to ofttimes violent children 
cannot be blamed entirely for their 
petulance. 

This much, then, is certain: 
American schools are turning out 
an inferior product. Business men 
complain that their secretaries can’t 
compose coherent letters or even 
spell; merchants decry the mathe- 
matical incompetence of high 
school graduates applying for posi- 
tions; and college admission tests 
support these views. 


A: Ohio State University last fall, 
4,479 freshman entrants took the 
mathematics placement examina- 
tion. Of these, one out of three 
qualified for admission to the regu- 
lar mathematics course; 887 had to 
take a remedial course, and over 
one thousand had to take what was 
described as a pre-remedial course. 

A survey of the University of 
California’s English Department re- 
veals that one half of the freshman 
applicants regularly flunk the Eng- 
lish entrance exam. And according 
to a report in America, the Jesuit 
weekly, the University of Illinois 
has announced that all its present 
remedial courses in basic English 
will cease in the fall of 1960. After 
that, freshmen will have to master 
the regular English courses or flunk 
out. 


Corres educators have been 
unanimous in blaming the primary 
and secondary schools for the low 
quality of American education. 
They claim that the first two years 
of the college curriculum is spent 
teaching students the basic verbal 
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and intellectual skills they should 
have acquired in high school. In 
Europe, where a modified classical 
program is still in existence, fifteen 
year-old students are said to func- 
tion at a level comparable to an 
average college sophomore in this 
country. 

Recent reports from Russia indi- 
cate that Soviet Spartanism applies 
equally to peasant and pupil. A 
regimen that requires attendance at 
class from early morning to late 
afternoon, and homework that con- 
sumes the waning hours of the 
night, is the rule rather than the 
exception. A mere listing of the 
work required of the Soviet stu- 
dent would be enough to exhaust 
his American counterpart. 


‘Lux success attending the Soviet 
effort can be measured by the alarm 
it has caused in official circles in 
Washington. Almost every day 
there are predictions of national 
disaster if more young men are not 
recruited into the ranks of science 
and engineering. That this country, 
a symbol in Europe’s eyes of engi- 
neering wonders, should fall behind 
a nation just emerging from its 
medieval sleep, is a catastrophe 
without parallel in history. 

In May, a team of visiting Amer- 
ican scientists toured the Soviet 
Union. and their reports only con- 
firmed America’s worst fears. Rus- 
sia is producing more scientists and 
engineers than the United States, 
but more important, she is sending 
a greater number of her young men 
into research and “pure” science. 

Once these facts were made 
known, proposals aimed at remedy- 
ing the situation were issued from 
every academic quarter. Larger 
grants in aid to students showing 
interest in advanced scientific 


studies, was one such proposal. 
Another was the suggestion that sci- 
ence instruction could be improved 
by the implementation of new tech- 
niques. Instructors were advised to 
keep a weather-eye open for prom- 
ising talent, and to do everything 
possible to channel that talent into 
scientific fields. Up to the time of 
this writing, however, the problem 
of how to keep science teachers safe 
in the educational pastures when 
the harvest is so much richer in in- 
dustry, had not been resolved. 


Wruar of the Catholic educational 
system? Has it been able to weather 
the many storms that beset the pub- 
lic schools? In some respects it has, 
thanks largely to a philosophy of 
education that refused to allow de- 
mands for social adjustment to 
take precedence over subject mat- 
ter. Science, mathematics, lan- 
guage, literature and history still 
are required subjects in most of 
our institutions. But if it is pretty 
generally conceded that Catholic 
schools are doing a better job than 
the public schools, there are factors 
that tend to preclude any prema- 
ture tendencies toward compla- 
cency. 

Paramount among these factors 
is the failure of Catholic education 
in the United States to create a sig- 
nificant body of first-rank scholars. 
Many reasons have been given for 
this qualitative failure, such as the 
recent emergence of American Cath- 
olics from an immigrant status, the 
relatively poorer economic position 
of most Catholics, the need for a 
rapid expansion of educational fa- 
cilities with a consequent loss in 
quality, and the lack of an intellec- 
tual and cultural tradition in the 
personal histories of most Catholic 
students. } 
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No fair-minded observer will 
quarrel with these explanations ex- 
cept insofar as they tend to obscure 
other trends in Catholic education 
that cannot be explained by a plea 
to history. The proliferation of Uni- 
versity schools of engineering, busi- 
ness, nursing and pharmacy — in 
themselves, very worthy and even 
admirable disciplines —has over- 
shadowed the college’s primary role 
as the former of intellects for Truth. 
In a society such as ours, it is per- 
haps allowable that the University 
should take on tasks that in other 
ages were performed by craft guilds 
and religious orders. But the true 
ends of University education should 
not be lost amid a welter of voca- 
tional demands. 

On the other hand, Catholic 
school officials have been known to 
boast that the primary function of 
Catholic education is to confirm the 
student in his devotional life. It is 
impossible to imagine greater con- 
fusion than this. Men have held 
fast to their devotions who have 
never attended a parochial school; 
indeed, who have never received any 
religious education whatever save 
at their mothers’ knees. If it has 
been found desirable in our secular 
society to combine religious forma- 
tion with intellectual training, all 
well and good, but a proper order 
should be maintained. 


Ccseuenne education affirms a hier- 
archy of truths, with God and His 
Divine Nature forming the point of 
the pyramid and matter, in its end- 
lessly mutable variety, the base. 
Excepting special religious experi- 
ences, it is normal for men to 
aascend this pyramid step-by-step, 
jpainfully hewing from the rock of 
obscurity the steep, narrow path of 
knowledge. Men can refuse this 
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painful task, as do those who would 
rest content with a vague, ab- 
stracted glimpse of God such as is 
too commonly found in manuals of 
Scholastic philosophy. Or, men can 
choose not to make the ascent and, 
instead, wallow at the base of the 
pyramid in a plethora of mutabil- 
ity. Neither approach can add a 
cubit to man’s ascent toward God, 
Who is Truth itself. 

What then, if anything, can be 
done in the cause of better educa- 
tion? Must Americans throw up 
their hands in despair and admit 
that quality, as De Tocqueville sus- 
pected, must be sacrificed on the 
altars of democratic institutions? 
Or must hosts of American children 
be turned away from our schools in 
order that an intellectual elite can 
be formed to meet the increasingly 
complex demands of modern so- 
ciety? 

Many, perhaps a majority of 
American educators, appear willing 
to sacrifice quality to the needs of 
a mass culture. The aristocratic 
notion of an elite has never been 
swallowed by egalitarian Americans 
and, despite some hopeful rum- 
blings in more conservative aca- 
demic circles, they do not appear 
ready to swallow it today. The rush 
for more education is on, and if 
bright Johnny must sit in a bored 
stupor while slow Eddie tries to 


catch up, why, then, that’s democ- 
racy! 


I. is here that we Catholics have 
an advantage over public education. 
Possessing a philosophy of educa- 
tion aimed at all man’s faculties, 
and with almost complete autonomy 
to implement that philosophy in our 
schools, it would appear that Cath- 


olics can enjoy the best of both 
worlds. 
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Mass education is here to stay. 
Americans who have enjoyed a high 
school or college education never 
will give their approval to any sys- 
tem aimed at denying the same 
benefits to their children. And most 
Catholic parents would agree with 
them. Meanwhile, the prohibitive 
cost of educating these children will 
continue to mount higher and we 
can only hope that the results will 
ultimately vindicate the optimism 
of so many people. 

But, in the interests of quality, 
would it not be feasible to create a 
program for the training of intellec- 
tually superior students? Since 
Catholic colleges have lamented the 
lack of serious scholarship on the 
part of Catholic high school grad- 
uates, perhaps the best place to be- 
gin would be on the secondary 
school level. 


I, it hopelessly utopian to imagine 
special schools in every American 
diocese dedicated to a European- 
type education for superior schol- 
ars? Let us dream on and imagine 
that every diocese has one or more 


of these institutions. The student 
body would be drawn from the 
grammar schools in the diocese. 
Seventh grade teachers, with the 
advice of their school principals, 
would select one or several of their 
brightest pupils, taking into ac- 
count proven intellectual ability, 
aptitude and taste for learning, good 
work habits and firm moral char- 
acter. If further screening was 
thought necessary, a diocesan com- 
petitive examination, limited to 
these select pupils, would do the 
trick. 

When the selections have been 
made, the children would be en- 
rolled in the special schools, there 
to undergo a rigorous five-year pro- 


gram of classical studies. Details of 
the program would not have to be 
greatly different from those existing 
in the better Catholic institutions 
today. Let us assume five years of 
Latin and English, four of Greek, 
four of another foreign language, 
four of history and government, five 
of mathematics and three of science. 
In addition, courses in religion, 
apologetics, logic, rhetoric and mu- 
sic could be worked into the 
schedule. 


, avoid a crowded program, the 
school day would have to be length- 
ened—say 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. instead 
of the present 9 to 3 arrangement. 
The summer vacation could be 
shortened (it is too long anyway) 
and, in compensation, week-long 
halts could be called once or twice 
a semester to relieve the academic 
strain. The five-year program 
would permit students to acquire a 
much more thorough training than 
is possible today. 

A program such as this, to be 
made effective, would have to em- 
ploy the very finest teachers avail- 
able. The diocese could select a 
staff composed of the best trained 
minds from the various religious 
teaching communities, with assist- 
ance from qualified lay teachers, 
who would require something more 
than the charity wages now in 
practice. 


Uren graduation, students would 
be given generous grants in aid in 
the form of scholarships to the best 
Catholic colleges. There they would 
be encouraged to pursue the life of 
scholarship, with the promise of 
further financial assistance should 
they go on to graduate work. 
Objections to such a program can 
be reduced to the following: (1) 
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The high cost of its implementation; 
(2) the difficulty of transporting 
students in dioceses with a scat- 
tered population; (3) the unlikely 
prospect of American students be- 
ing drawn to such a rigorous pro- 
gram. 

As to cost, many dioceses long 
have been engaged in furnishing 
large, and expensive, high schools 
for their Catholic children. These 
are frequently elaborate establish- 
ments with the full quota of “frills” 
expected by a social-minded popu- 
lace. The elite schools would not 
have to be elaborate, would have 
few “frills,” and the money saved in 
adopting a modest intra-mural 


sports program, instead of the pres- 
ent semi-collegiate establishments, 
would go toward paying lay teach- 
ers a decent salary. 

The difficulty of transporting 


children from outlying districts to 
more centralized areas is a problem. 
But the difficulty has been met with 
great resourcefulness in most sub- 
urban and semi-rural communities, 
where the school bus has extended 
the range of Catholic education al- 
most to infinity. 

In any case, the great bulk of the 
Catholic population is situated in or 
near the great urban centers. Met- 
ropolitan New York, for instance, 
might construct one school in Man- 
hattan, another in Hackensack in 
Bergen County, N. J., and a third in 


Union City, N. J. Most qualified 
students in the Archdioceses of 
New York and Newark, and the dio- 
ceses of Brooklyn and Paterson, 
would be within easy access to these 
schools. 


W neram Catholic students would 
accept such a rigorous classical pro- 
gram depends almost entirely on 
the ideals fostered in the primary 
grades. If the life of the mind is 
elevated to its proper rank, and not 
placed somewhere below “getting 
on” in the world, then most supe- 
rior students, and their parents, 
will agree that the cost in effort is 
not too high. 

The gains accruing from such a 
program far outweigh any practical 
difficulties. A hard core of intel- 
lectually superior, classically edu- 
cated students entering our colleges 
would be certain to raise the level 
of Catholic education within a rela- 
tively short time. 

They, in turn, would become edu- 
cators of youth, or would enter pub- 
lic life adequately prepared to make 
Catholic ideals operative in a secu- 
lar environment. The program is 
eminently democratic, based as it is 
on natural superiority, and not on 
accidents of wealth. The need is 
there. America is crying aloud for 
trained leadership. But before there 
can be a harvest, there must be a 
seeding and a nurturing. 





Thirty Years Later 


by CATHERINE McCLAIN 


Axxost thirty years ago THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp published an 
article of mine, “I Object.” Re- 
cently I reread it. There is some- 
thing discomfiting about reading 
what one wrote so long ago—like 
looking at an old photograph of 
oneself. A woman, particularly, 
can never make up her mind 
whether she would prefer that she 
looked like a goon—in which case 
the intervening years have been 
kind—or whether she gains satis- 
faction from having looked, at that 
time, comely. Sometimes, of course, 
the leaping or the sweeping skirts, 
or the cropped or billowing hair 
styles cloud the issue and take the 
edge off the comparison. 

A picture of one’s ideas a quarter 
of a century ago, one’s response to 
the world about one, even to the 
superficial things, is even more un- 
nerving. | started to read fearfully 
—I didn’t want to feel that I had 
been an utterly callow youth. Be- 
sides that would be in a way a re- 
flection on THE CaTHOLic Wor Lp! 
Even though magazine editors do 
not consider that they are always 
publishing timeless literature, yet 
truth and principles should be fairly 
stable. 


As I read, I relaxed and decided to 
let the chips fall as they might. I 
concluded that I had at least 
changed my mind about many of 
the superficial things which had 
bothered me then. Now change can 


be a retrogression as well as a pro- 
gression, but there can be no growth 
without change, in quantity if not 
in quality, and if I had changed my 
views and opinions, I hadn’t died 
mentally. 

However, after reflection, I had to 
admit that I hadn’t changed so 
much—the ground had shifted un- 
der me. 

Almost thirty years ago I attacked 
blithely and if I may say so, who 
shouldn’t—rather succinctly —the 
rising intelligentsia, my contempo- 
raries, who made fun of the simple 
souls who were trying to remedy the 
ills of the times. I offered to punch 
in the nose any of the sophisticates 
who laughed at the old lady who 
donated her savings to the WCTU 
because of the splendid work done 
by that organization in helping to 
pass the 18th amendment. My brief 
was not for prohibition. My ire was 
directed to the meanies who laughed 
at sincere people, 


N ow, thirty years later I would be 
hard pressed to find anyone to be 
angry with because he laughed at 
somebody. Nobody laughs at any- 





On reading Catherine McClain’s essay 
two proverbs spring to mind; but whether 
“We have changed all that” or “The more it 
changes, the more it remains the same,” be 
applicable we must leave to our readers to 
decide. Thirty years ago Miss McClain was 
a college freshman; today she is secretary to 
the President of a Midwest college, with 
problems of personnel and the welfare of 
foreign students on her mind. 
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body any more! It’s no longer con- 
sidered decent to laugh at anything 
or anybody, no matter how ridicu- 
lous — unless the object of one’s 
mirth is a professional comedian. 
He, poor guy, has to hire an army 
of gag men to dig up a sufficient 
number of inoffensive jokes to fill 
his program. 

At the time I wrote “I Object,” I 
had aligned myself against the fol- 
lowers of Sinclair Lewis who cruci- 
fied the Lions, the Optimists, the 
Rotarians, or whatever the organi- 
zations were called then. At that 
time among the intellectuals it was 
considered almost immoral to be a 
Lion. Now a comparable group con- 
siders it equally immoral not to be 
a Lion. 

In the last twenty-five years we 
have become socialized. We have 
fraternized to the place where a per- 
son who tries to lead a private life 
in dignity and prudence is sus- 
pected, Everyone believes he is off 
in a dark corner, up to no good. 
And even if his undercover activi- 
ties are not actually destructive, he 
should be about the business of 
“bettering humanity.” The trend is 
away from “bettering me” to “bet- 
tering him.” 


I HAVE reason to believe that not 
only is the United States fraterniz- 
ing, but the world as well. Recently 
a men’s Bible Class, which was 
studying religions of the world, de- 
cided to ask representatives of vari- 
ous religions to speak to the group. 
The services of a Moslem, a Hindu 
and even a Zoroastrian were readily 
procured. However, a number of 
Buddhists who had been contacted, 
refused to take part in the program. 
Finally the chairman talked with a 
Hawaiian boy with a face like a 
beautiful mask. He had the serene 


inserutability expected of an Orien- 
tal and appeared to be a very suit- 
able representative for Buddhism. 
However, he did not feel that he 
knew enough about the Buddhist 
religion to make such an address. 
It was explained that a theological 
discussion was not necessary. His 
mystical expression did not change 
as he replied, “Well, to tell the 
truth, all I did was play on a Budd- 
hist baseball team.” 

Remember even before “Kilroy 
was here,” the toilets were deco- 
rated by children (who could not 
bring themselves to write salacious 
legends but who wanted to write 
something) with, “A fool’s name 
and a fool’s face are always seen in 
a public place.” As I recall even 
some classrooms had that motto or 
a similar one. If a teacher wrote 
that on the blackboard today, the 
children would report her to the 
FBI. 


Have you been amongst us long 
enough to remember the attitude 


toward work then? Employers 
hired people to work so many hours 
a day and that was it. The em- 
ployees left at noon for lunch, or 
opened their lunch boxes, and other 
times stayed within the area with- 
out being sustained even by a coffee 
break. 

Remember? Employers were not 
even interested in our hobbies. In 
the college where I am now em- 
ployed I was present at the exami- 
nation of several applicants for an 
administrative position, within the 
school. Here is an inside tip! Never 
leave the “Hobbies?” line blank. 
Never! It makes you out crumbier 
than Jack the Ripper. Everyone 
knows nowadays that if a man 
hasn’t a hobby he is likely to have 
ulcers all over the place—like a cat 
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having kittens. And “Chess” isn’t 
too good any more either. Some 
consider that chess has a rosy cast 
and even if one tries to make allow- 
ances, chess is an _ introspective, 
sedentary kind of thing, bordering 
on the unwholesome and brainy. 

One man I know in answer to 
“Hobbies?” puts, “Organizing com- 
mittees for garbage and salvage.” 
That has proved excellent for him. 
For one thing, “organizing” is the 
pure, noble word of our day—al- 
most as constructive as “challenge.” 
This pair, organize and challenge 
stand beside God and Country to- 
day. (What would Mencken and 
Lewis have to say about them if we 
had not obliterated the Menckens 
and Lewises?) Also “committees” 
is a fine word. It implies group ac- 
tivity which takes the pressure off 
the individual except one poor goof 
who gets so tired doing all the work 
that he has to get out of the organi- 
zation and so falls from grace. And 
“garbage and salvage” has a good, 
earthy sound. None of that vision- 
ary stuff for us today. We've 
enough money to be entertained to- 
day. We don’t have to sit and 
think, viz., brood. “Clean up the 
garbage cans and you save the 
youth.” 


Sreaxme of applications for posi- 
tions, what is regarded as admirable 
in a man’s intellectual attainments 
has changed materially in the last 


thirty years. As I recall, when I 
wrote “I Object,” I was proud of 
myself. My friends and relatives 
were proud too although we didn’t 
broadcast nor televise our triumphs 
then. Our pastor, Monsignor De- 
laney wrote me a note of congratu- 
lation and asked me to come to the 
rectory. He told me about Cardinal 
Newman. It was assumed that the 


article implied a certain mental 
competence. It was something 
everyone could not have done. 
However, recently when we were 
going over the applications for an 
English teacher, the candidates who 
said they had had material pub- 
lished were looked at askance. “We 
don’t need any of those brains, any 
of those flowery visionaries. What 
we need is a good, solid person with 
his feet on the ground.” Having 
battered my head on the typewriter 
for these many years, I tried to ex- 
plain that you can’t be very vision- 
ary and get material published in 
any of the popular magazines today. 
I quoted that “Writing maketh a 
precise man.” But nobody on the 
committee believed that. Nobody 
had anything against writers. 
Rather they wanted a person who 
did the same things all other men 
did. Mustn’t be embarrassed by 
ideas. I even mentioned the “fetish 
of mediocrity” — making haste to 
explain that I was quoting from the 
peculiar editor of one of our news- 
papers—to receive only bored looks. 


As I look back, I believe that the 
greatest superficial social change 
has been in attitude. We didn’t 
even have attitudes then, nor ad- 
justments—except in tailoring. We 
spent much time then, pricking 
things, being “destructive” I guess 
rather than “constructive.” I sup- 
pose we were rather gloomy in a 
happy sort of way. We were defi- 
nitely negative. 

If I were to write a modern “I 
Object” I would not object to the 
present-day insistence on the posi- 
tive per se. It’s just that it’s so diffi- 
cult to write letters, or reports, or 
anything without using negatives. 
As I said,—or perhaps I didn’t,— 
I’m secretary to the president of a 
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college, and | frequently answer let- 
ters for the president’s signature. 
Sometimes parents write about their 
sons’ progress. If Alphonse has an 
“F” in calculus and a “D” in phys- 
ics and a “C” in English and an “A,” 
say in music appreciation, you can 
see that there is a definitely negative 
sound to the record. When my let- 
ter is finally revised and dispatched 
it says, “I am pleased to report that 
Alphonse is doing splendid work in 
music appreciation.” I don’t believe 
that kind of letter gives a clear pic- 
ture. (No one is actually deceived, 
of course, because the grades are 
always sent from the Registrar’s 
Office.) 


Recewny in the interests of time 
I wrote part of the President’s Re- 
port for a trustees meeting. It 
treated with material with which I 
was familiar. I pointed out certain 


weaknesses—I have been so condi- 
tioned that I even shudder to write 
“weaknesses”—it has an emotional 
connotation like “rape” or “iron 
curtain.” Rather I pointed out cer- 
tain “conditions.” Then I enumer- 
ated the steps which had been taken 
and which were contemplated to 
correct the “conditions.” The re- 
port was brief—we like things brief 
and factual. The sentences con- 
sisted of a subject and a predicate. 
I even chose intransitive verbs to 
cut down the wordage. 

A new trustee was expected at the 
Board Meeting and one of the old 
trustees phoned to say that he 
hoped the report would contain 
nothing derogatory, since John was 
coming for the first time. I find it 
difficult to report what progress has 
been made and contemplated if the 
product is perfect and no progress 
is possible. I still think it was a 
good report and so I filed it away 


against the day when it will not be 
necessary to be so cheerful. 

The Church, too, being sensitive 
to the times, has been touched by 
the cult of cheerfulness and bright- 
ness. I do not take exception to 
Father Keller’s wanting “fewer who 
curse the darkness; more who light 
a.candle.” But God made darkness 
too. It is not completely lacking in 
desirability. 


Wren I wrote “I Object” I had a 
mean boss. He shouted when I had 
made a mistake. It used to unnerve 
me to the point that I had to get 
some calmer-downer medicine from 
the doctor, in order to restore my 
emotional equilibrium. Now I have 
a pepper-upper medicine in order 
to gain the mental acuity to sepa- 
rate from the morass of compli- 
ments, the buried criticism which 
means I must change something. 

I don’t believe my president is 
unique. I understand that most 
bosses have been “conditioned” to 
sandwich the criticism between the 
compliments. But it’s so wearing. 
I'd almost rather have the mean 
boss, particularly if I’m in a hurry. 
It starts out, “This part about the 
change in educational emphasis is 
splendid, splendid. And I like that 
part quoting the population statis- 
tics and when we may expect the 
impending wave of college students. 
And the section dealing with indus- 
try seeking the ‘whole’ man not just 
the scientist,” etc. 

If the president is in tiptop shape 
and I am in tiptop shape I can sur- 
reptitiously make notes of the splen- 
did parts which he likes and by a 
process of elimination, determine 
the parts he does not like. I can 
then change the sections which are 
not splendid. However, being presi- 
dent of a college is no longer an 
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ivory tower business. It is fre- 
quently shattering. And sometimes 
the president forgets to mention 
some of the splendid sections he 
likes! Not knowing which was over- 
sight and which was premeditated, 
I sometimes revise the most splen- 
did section of all! 


I AM not one to experience nostal- 
gia for the “old days.” In the God- 
less, cynical philosophy of thirty 
years ago was born war, starvation, 
and destruction. Still there is some 
good in every decade. It was rather 
fun to be an individual rather than 
a committee member. There was a 
deep, personal satisfaction in real- 
izing that we, each one of us, 


needed “bettering” rather than the 
rather vague “humanity.” There 
was sharpness and virility about 
the attacks on stupidity—that’s a 
word we've tabooed recently—and 
on pomposity. There was simplic- 
ity and directness about being told 
that one had made a mistake. 
Sometimes I think, “Personnel rela- 
tions be hanged. Just tell me what’s 
wrong. You're the boss.” 


Tuas unworthy of me, I know. 
We have come a long way. We 
must all pull together, construc- 
tively. Accept the challenge. 
Mustn’t be an obstructionist. 

That callow youth who wrote “I 
Object” would have been. 


Indian Summer 


by LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


THESE are the days when phantoms walk, 
The Iroquois, the Sioux, 
When wooded hills, remembering, 


Wear again the hue 





Of deerskin robe and scarlet quill. 
Along the silent shore 

Shadow paddles, birch bark bows 
Haunt the lakes once more. 
Beneath the honking arrowed flight 
Of southward migrant geese 

Every fire of brushwood smokes 
The pipe of peace, 





Thomas Merton and 
‘No Man Is An Island’ 


by VIRGINIA M. SHADDY 


I. is inevitable, perhaps, in an age 
of psychiatry and psychoanalysis, 
that there should be a great demand 
for books dealing with man’s self: 
and that, from the standpoint of the 
spiritual writer, many books of this 
kind should be written. Indeed, in 
our age everything is scrutinized, 
split, tortured, and tormented even 
to the least motion of our imagina- 
tions and intellects. Popular psy- 
chiatry, the “habit” of psycho- 
analysis, the contemplation and 
endless preoccupation with our- 
selves—these are some of the most 
unhealthy aspects of our age. 

Since the splitting apart of the 
world, and of man’s own purpose 
and direction, in the beginnings of 
the Renaissance, man’s awareness 
of the self has assumed gigantic 
proportions, and perhaps the only 
kind of spiritual writing what will 
suffice, that will accomplish any- 
thing of good (that is, in dealing 
with this very self-awareness, so 
all-pervading and prevalent in our 
age) is just the kind of thing that 
Thomas Merton writes. For in this 
awareness of himself, man may go 
inward upon himself, resting there 
in a growing and endless chaos, or 
inward in order to find himself and 
his God, with the sights fixed ulti- 
mately upon God. 


Yer there is the other side — the 
simplicity and wholeness of the ap- 
proach to God that we associate, 
for example, with the Middle Ages. 
The very experience of life, after all, 
and the simple and humble habit 
of prayer (without a great deal of 
delving into the self, without the 
craving after the detailed knowl- 
edge of attitudes, movements, feel- 
ings of the self) give lessons and 
insights to the seeker after perfec- 
tion. As Thomas Merton himself 
notes in the prologue of his No Man 
Is an Island, “This matter of ‘salva- 
tion’ is, when seen intuitively, a 
very simple thing. But when we 
analyze it, it turns into a complex 
tangle of paradoxes” (p. xvi). 

This is, then, the kind of book 
that attempts to show man to him- 
self, and to show man the relation 
of himself to God. It is not the kind 
of book that will awaken or inspire 
devotion or an eagerness to serve 





As Thomas Merton’s books have appeared 
one after the other, we have seen something 
of the pattern and progress of his spiritual 
life. In the accompanying essay, Virginie 
M. Shaddy, M.A., gives us a critical ap- 
praisal of his recent book, No Man Is an 
Island. Miss Shaddy is at present giving 
courses in French and English literature at 
Carroll College, Helena, Mont. She plans to 
return to France later to continue studies 
toward her doctorate at the Sorbonne. 
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God. But it may, as a matter of 
fact, easily plunge those who have 
had no experience in the spiritual 
life, and who yet are earnest in their 
desire to progress in the love of God, 
into confusion, discouragement, 
and the endless, inward whirl of 
self - contemplation, self - analysis. 
And this kind of thing is able to 
destroy utterly that spontaneity, 
simplicity, and joy that belong to 
the “little children” of the Gospels 
and of the kingdom of heaven. 


Menrox himself recognizes the 
dangers of this concentration upon 
the self, and mentions or hints at it 
in various parts of the book (in 
speaking of anxiety, self-contempla- 
tion, the subconscious). Yet No 
Man Is an Island as a whole tends 
to turn one’s thoughts to the self 
rather than to God. It is possible 
that one of the reasons for this is 
that the author is still too close to 
his own experience of these very 
things, and of all he has learned as 
a result. But the best antidote for 
too much self-analysis is not, cer- 
tainly, to concentrate even upon the 
forgetting of the self and all its 
ramifications. This conduces only 
to becoming even more aware of 
the very thing one would forget. 

Merton avers (p. 36) that “it 
would be a great mistake to turn 
the interior life into a psychological 
experiment and make our prayer 
the object of psychoanalysis.” Yet 
this is exactly what happens. Even 
the discussion of prayer is a clinical 
analysis of the subconscious rather 
than enlightening and simple direc- 
tions as to how to pray well. Some 
of these attitudes and difficulties 
with the self in prayer are terribly 
true. But they are better left un- 
analyzed. 

The only remedy for the very real 


difficulty and danger, which Merton 
mentions, of “the deadening grip 
that false asceticism sometimes gets 
on religious souls,” is meditation 
upon events in the life of Christ and 
of His mother, or of the saints, 
the reading and contemplation of the 
Gospels—not in the analysis of the 
self, either positively or negatively. 
One is only more aware of the self 
and all its various movements and 
entanglements, and less able to rid 
himself of them, by the attempt to 
refute each of them—which is gen- 
erally what Merton does, one by 
one. And so the difficulties mount, 
and the complexities become deeper 
and more bewildering. 

In any case, this is one of the 
reasons that Merton must be read 
with serious reservations, and with 
the definite awareness that, al- 
though many of the things he says 
concerning the self are true and 
often enlightening, this is by no 
means the whole picture: nor is it, 
ultimately, a successful or inspiring 
way into the spiritual life. 

All of this is certainly not to say 
that Merton is to be dismissed or 
disdained. Far from it. He himself 
is undoubtedly far beyond his read- 
ers and critics in his personal 
achievement of the sanctity he 
seeks. Yet there are serious defects 
in his expression and explanation 
of the subject he has chosen. 


Orunas have already pointed out 
some of the weaknesses of his 
earlier books on the contemplative 
life (for example, Dom Aelred Gra- 
ham’s article in the January, 1953, 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
which the author gives a good gen- 
eral view of Merton’s work. Also 
the short article on No Man Is an 
Island in the Commonweal for May 
13, 1955, in which Dom Graham 
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notes the improvements in this lat- 
er book, and some of the weak- 
nesses which still remain). Since 
we are concerned chiefly with this 
particular book, the analysis of Mer- 
ton’s earlier writings has no place 
here. It is sufficient to say that 
these—notably, The Seed of Con- 
templation and the Ascent to Truth 
—were disorganized and much too 
complex in expression. These 
books, especially after the publica- 
tion of the best-seller Seven-Storey 
Mountain, got into the hands of 
many people who were eager for 
this type of writing, but who were 
left in a state of confusion, even 
discouragement or desolation, and 
with the feeling that the spiritual 
life was too complicated even to be 
ventured upon. 

Oddly enough, though Merton 
states in this book that he is simply 
discussing some of his own reflec- 
tions on the contemplative life, his 
books are made available to mil- 
lions, and a reading of his work 
will show that he is not merely 
speaking to those who have chosen 
the contemplative life, but to all. 
Most people need a simple and clear 
elucidation of difficult notions. 


I. is perhaps true, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, that the many real para- 
doxes of the spiritual life may be 
effectively brought out by paradox- 
ical expression, so as to awaken, 
shock, and bring about a kind of 
startling realization of these truths. 
This is Merton’s method. His liter- 
ary expression rests, rather, rocks, 
on paradox. But this startling ef- 
fect wears, palls, on the reader. 
There is the inevitable let-down. 
The only way to keep from falling 
from dizzy heights is to balance one- 
self and keep a sure solid footing. 
There are paradoxes both in the 
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Old and New Testaments, but they 
do not occur every few sentences. 
Nor is there anything complex or 
self-conscious in the expression of 
them. We do not find paradoxical 
expression for its own sake, or for 
the sake of a sudden effect, even if 
it be a good effect. Truths are there 
conveyed in balanced sentences, 
often poetic, but they are always ex- 
pressed clearly and simply, and in 
such a way that the resolution of a 
paradox, when there is one, is usu- 
ally evident in the very expression 
of it. 

The resolution of every paradox 
in the Scriptures, every difficult 
meaning, is, of course, not always 
clear. There are many statements 
which have deep and underlying im- 
plications which are quite obviously 
beyond us and are meant to be. Yet 
the expression is always simple, 
and we accept the truth as it is 
stated. As to the detailed analysis 
and resolution of these obscure 
meanings, this is something we are 
warned against. We are told that, 
in the seeking after certain knowl- 
edge which is beyond us, we wrestle 
with it to our own destruction, and 
that the ways of the Lord are not 
our ways. 


Aswe from paradoxical expres- 
sion, which is just as evident in 
this book as it was in Merton’s 
earlier work, perhaps even more so, 
No Man Is an Island is somewhat of 
an improvement in organization, 
and the author has taken up certain 
points left obscured in his earlier 
work. He has attempted, also, to 
resolve some of the glaring contra- 
dictions resulting from a too one- 
sided view. With all this, however, 
the general impression still re- 
mains. The attempted clarification, 
though made deliberately and pre- 
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cisely, is not as convincing as it 
might be. 

To take one point particularly, 
already referred to by Dom Graham 
in the first article cited above, the 
impression given by Merton’s earlier 
work that mysticism is the only 
“way” is not yet eliminated. Mer- 
ton specifically, but briefly, refers 
to other “ways,” and concedes that 
everyone does not have the aptitude 
for the contemplative life, but this 
is not the impression given by the 
book. There is always the strong 
implication that those who do not 
follow this way are outside the 
kingdom. 

A whole view would not say, for 
example, either literally or by im- 
plication, “even our monasteries are 
not free from the smell and clatter 
of our world” (p. 109). Or again, 
“it is the silence of the world that 
is real. Our noise, our business, our 
purposes, and all our fatuous state- 
ments about our purposes, our busi- 
ness, and our noise: These are the 
illusion” (p. 257). 


I. should first be stated that it is 
most certainly true that what we 
call “reality” in this world is far 
less real than the intangible—than 
God—and, when compared to Him, 
falls into insignificance and wretch- 
edness. It is also true that the “re- 
tiring to a desert place” is nourish- 
ing, strengthening, and that every 
life needs some silence for the inte- 
rior growth of the soul. But the im- 
plication is strong in Merton’s book 
that the contemplative way is the 
only way to Christian perfection, 
that everyone can attain to it, and 
that the things in the world are to 
be avoided like the plague. 

Yet it is only through living in 
the midst of these very things that 
we find reality, God. Is it impos- 


sible, then, for the machinist who 
works every day in the heat and 
noise of his machines to come to 
the knowledge and love of God? Or 
the little flower-seller, or the organ- 
grinder, or lovers? May they not 
often be eminently more successful 
in their own spheres, in their way 
of prayer, sacrifices—in living by 
what they know, in growing in their 
own climate — than those actually 
placed in a position where service is 
more directly given to God? 

Again, Merton hints at this, but 
the conviction is not there. One of 
the great wonders of the Universal 
Church is that her own laws and 
the Gospels are the basis of Chris- 
tian perfection, of a sound and 
happy life, both here and hereafter 
—for everyone: for the most vari- 
ous types of individuals and for the 
most incongruously opposed ways 
of living. 


Tur vastness and inscrutability of 
God’s ways are beyond “one way 
only” to Him. He leads each in his 
own way, for truth is many-faceted, 
and there are many roads which 
lead to the Holy City. Surely, God 
is not only in the quiet of a monas- 
tery chapel or field. He is at the 
heart of thousands of situations 
everywhere in the world. And it is 
necessary, and good, that there be 
market places, and business offices 
and crowded buses. 

This is the civilization in which 
we find ourselves, for whatever it 
may be—and many would be happy 
to escape it and rush to a quiet 
mountain. It is for love of this very 
world, and because it is good, but 
needy of spiritual strength in its 
everyday affairs, that it is valid and 
good, for those who are suited, to 
leave it (and in this is implicated 
the whole notion of sacrifice), to 
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learn better to know God, better to 
love Him, and better to understand 
His world and His purposes for it; 
to atone for its sins, to beg for its 
needs—in a word, better to love that 
world which is Christ’s: All the un- 
washed, shouting, laboring masses, 
every one of them. 


As Dom Graham has pointed out, 
Merton is not an accomplished theo- 
logian. Of course, a man need not 
be a theologian in order to be a con- 
templative, or in order to reach the 
truth. Although it is possible to find 
the theologian, the philosopher, the 
poet, the mystic, all in one individ- 
ual, this is very rare and, though a 
gift of a very high order, not neces- 
sary in order to find the truth or to 
lead the good life. 

This is obviously not to say that 
the Church does not need theology 
-——it is indeed necessary for any 
sound and clear analysis of the spir- 
itual life. It is only to say that it is 
a grave error to suppose—or to im- 
ply, as Merton does—that all know- 
ing, all truth, may be found by one 
particular way, one approach to 
reality. It is to say that, in the 
words of St. Francis de Sales, “God 
brings forth his living plants each 
one according to its kind and voca- 
tion.” 

For those, then, who can follow 
the tortuous and complex explana- 
tion of Merton’s own spiritual ex- 
perience; who have had already 
some experience of the turning in- 
ward upon oneself, of any of the 
minor (or major) crises of the spir- 
itual life: and who have, therefore, 
a personal knowledge and a notion 
of some of the points the author 
discusses, there is something to be 
gained from No Man Is an Island. 
And there are, in addition, many in- 
sights and truths which bear di- 


rectly on situations and attitudes 
which everyone has experienced. 

For the most part, however, the 
book gives a one-sided view, and the 
strong impression of a strained in- 
hibition, a rigidity, a stoic sternness 
—and by this is not meant the stern- 
ness of the Trappist rule. The love 
of God and of humanity, the deep 
and genuine joy that should be 
the fruit of the contemplative life— 
these do not carry over into Mer- 
ton’s writing, and are lacking in the 
over-all effect of the book, which is, 
in a word, an effect of self-con- 
sciousness. 


I, addition to the various possible 
causes for all this which have al- 
ready been discussed, and the re- 
marks made by others, there is 
another side to the picture. There 
is the plausible explanation of the 
depth and “violence” of Merton’s 
own experience, and his inability to 
handle it, to express it with the ob- 
jectivity and poise and organization 
necessary. He is too close to it. 
Beethoven was in search of the same 
thing, ultimately, as Bach. But the 
music of Beethoven shows the 
searching, the torment, the striving, 
of his great soul. Bach went fur- 
ther. He was able to swing free of 
it, to see it, to control it; and he was 
therefore able to convey in his music 
the conquest he had made; the or- 
der and the peace which he had 
found. 


I. is, after all, an admirable and 
an edifying thing to watch a soul 
grow, through its own efforts, medi- 


tation, suffering, confusion, and 
through the grace that permeates 
all of these and brings about that 
clear light in the understanding. 
Not that this light is anything final. 
It is a kind of plateau in a series of 
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“climbs.” The climbs go on for a 
lifetime. When the first few pla- 
teaus are reached, one is unaccus- 
tomed and is dizzy with the height, 
and drunk, perhaps, with great dis- 
covery. It must be shared, poured 
out to others. 


Tus is what, to some extent at 
least, we have seen happening in 
the case of Thomas Merton. Most 
of us heard of him when he was 
newly a monk, and perhaps knew 
only his name or something of his 
poetry but, for some time, very little 
else. As his books have appeared, 
one after the other, we have seen 


something of the pattern and prog- 
ress of his spiritual life. And it is 
indeed perhaps the most difficult 
thing of all, nearly impossible, for 
one who has been on the heights, 
and who has breathed the pure air 
of the hidden things of God, to come 
down to the depths and to mingle 
with the sounds and the movements 
of men, with the gross inadequacies 
of the world after Mt. Thabor. And 
it is perhaps the most understand- 
able thing of all that to “explain to 
others” with any kind of fullness or 
lucidity, especially after the first, 
fevered discovery, is a real impossi- 
bility. 


This Happy Child 


by CATHERINE CURTIN FENZEL 


Give him a crust 

With a kiss and a smile, 
Pour him a drop 

Ina regal style... 


Point him a task 

At the rise of the sun, 
Lavish your praise 

When the day is done... 


Thrill him with life, 

Light a dream in his eye, 
Tell him of God 

As the days go by... 








BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I, the postwar world the Church emerged as a European political factor 
of an importance undreamed of before the war. No one could ignore De 
Gasperi, Schuman, Adenauer and others and, however much the Left 
might view them as “black” sinister figures, they belonged to a different 
world of political values from the Mussolinis and Francos who, before 
the war, stood out alone as “Catholic” political figures. Nor would it be 
fair, even in talking exclusively about England, not to mention the great 
impression which Pope Pius XII made. Here, modern methods of pub- 
licity, the love of color and pageantry in a drab world, the increased 
interest in religion generally helped greatly to make not only the Papacy, 
but photogenic religious life far, far better known. 

These factors in the postwar world, while they broke down indiffer- 
ence to the Church and indubitably caused growing interest in it and 
sympathy with it from the point of view of the outside world, did not 
necessarily carry very far the Catholic community itself to a sense that 
the “State of Siege” was ending and wonderful opportunities opening out 
before it—opportunities of a fresh, lively, contemporary apostolate with 
the old inferiority complex and the old fears disappearing; opportunities 
of new pride, new enthusiasms, new organization within the Catholic 
body itself. 


F roM this point of view it seems to me that the record has been dis- 
appointing. The effect was a stirring of the waters rather than any visible 
change in the outlook of the Catholic body as a whole. It has also, I feel, 
proved to be more a change among a minority of unusually placed or spe- 
cially interested people than through the Catholic community. To an 
Oxford man nothing could be more heartening than the change in that 
very specialized town. Before the war Catholic undergraduates and grad- 
uates seemed only a handful; now the numbers have gone up by leaps and 
bounds and Catholic organization there is quite a problem. 

Again, one hears of the very large number of Catholics within that 
giant organization, the B.B.C., with new converts being steadily made. In 
London itself one is constantly surprised to find that So-and-So—a well- 
known name—turns out to be a Catholic. But T always tell visitors from 
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abroad who come to places like 
London and Oxford to beware of 
jumping too easily to conclusions. 
In the ten years since the war the 
annual official number of converts 
has only risen from 9,000 to nearly 
12,000. These special places are by 
no means typical of the country as 
a whole, and the fact bears out the 
point that progress has been made 
mainly at an “upper” level of the 
population from the educational 
and cultural point of view. Indeed, 
to offset converts there are grave 
indications of an unprecedented 
leakage from the Church at more 
popular levels. 

Yet waters necessarily first stir 
at the surface, and there is certainly 
much encouragement to be derived 
from the stirring of new ideas, the 
acceptance of the fact that new 
ideas should be discussed freely and 
the evidence of movement all along 
the line, even though it does not 
seem as yet to have penetrated at 
all deeply into the Catholic body as 
a whole. 


I. I may momentarily return to the 
aspect of the work for which I have 
some responsibility, let me note 
some of the subjects and topics 
which are most frequently and most 
helpfully discussed in the paper 
which I edit. 

I would put first in importance 
and fruits, the discussion of the re- 
lationships between Catholics and 
non-Catholics and the Ecumenical 
Movement generally. This may not 
be so important in some other coun- 
tries, but in Britain with its diverse 
religious heritage and interest it is 
vital. Not many years ago, the an- 
nual sponsoring of the Church Unity 
Octave in the columns of this paper 
was considered strange, if not 
vaguely suspicious. It required the 


rich evidence of Papal approval and 
encouragement to carry it off. To- 
day, the observance of this Octave 
by Catholics, praying concurrently 
for the same intention with Protes- 
tants, has become widespread, 
though still far from universal. 

Unfortunately the élan of inter- 
denominational co-operation § in 
temporal matters which marked 
the war years has dwindled down 
to very little and the Sword of the 
Spirit has changed its character. It 
came, I think, as a considerable sur- 
prise to Catholics in Britain when 
Rome permitted, with episcopal 
permission, common fundamental 
Christian prayers, like the “Our 
Father,” to be said at mixed meet- 
ings of Catholics and Protestants. 
The permission does not seem to 
have been eagerly taken up. 

An amusing incident in regard to 
this was when during a debate at 
Cambridge, a non-Catholic speaker 
laughingly teased a Catholic bishop 
for having achieved the record of 
being corrected within one week by 
the Pope and an Anglican bishop. 
He had written a letter to the Times, 
just before the new ruling, in which 
he explained why it was impossible 
for Catholics and non-Catholics to 
recite the “Our Father” in common. 

But the subject of Christian unity 
is increasingly written about in 
books and articles. Recently, in- 
terest has been greatly revived 
through the problem of Anglicans 
and the Church of South India—a 
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problem that has already brought 
some notable Anglican converts to 
the Church and which will, I feel 
sure, bring many more. 


A SECOND subject of immense pop- 
ularity, going, I think, a good way 
beyond the erudite, is the Liturgy 
and liturgical changes, especially 
with reference to the use of the ver- 
nacular. Here again when the sub- 
ject first began to be presented and 
discussed in my paper, there was 
considerable criticism of interfering 
within the Church’s province. 

In this connection, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning an innocent (but 
lucky) mistake I made. I was told 
on seemingly good authority that 
Pope Pius XI had said to a well- 
known English priest that the sub- 
ject of the vernacular was suitable 
for public discussion among the 
faithful, and I used this evidence 
when I was criticized for allowing 
the discussion, Years after, when 
all kinds of revolutionary changes 
in the Church had already been 
made, I was told by the priest con- 
cerned that his interview with Pius 
XI was fictitious and the Pope had 
never said anything of the kind, at 
least to him! 

The subject, of course, divides 
opinions very much, but from read- 
ing a multitude of letters on the 
subject I feel certain that the vast 
majority of writers are interested, 
not because this is a novelty, but 
really because they are concerned, 
one way or the other, to see the Lit- 
urgy as the spiritual inspiration of 
the people. 

What interests me particularly in 
both the above subjects is the light 
they throw on British Catholicity 
generally. While we were to some 
extent pioneers in raising the ques- 
tions in this country, they had long 
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been freely discussed in France and 
other countries. As a result, Rome 
which is always deeply interested in 
the views of the faithful, made the 
various decisions and changes from 
which the whole Catholic body is 
now so evidently profiting spir- 
itually, Yet to this day in Britain 
a negative official attitude is taken 
to relations with non-Catholics and 
there is no use whatever of the ver- 
nacular in any part of the liturgy. 
Obviously, this is not due to ob- 
scurantism among the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It is due to their sense 
that the Catholic people generally 
in the country are not yet ready for 
the changes. And this fact supports 
my contention that below the stir- 
ring of the waters there has been 
little change of outlook through the 
body generally. 


5 il subjects that have come up 
for free and frank discussion dur- 
ing these years have included the 
parochial system with special refer- 
ence to the ideal of the Living Par- 
ish as the real center of vital Cath- 
olic living in the world of today; 
the real meaning of Catholic Action 
and in particular the status of the 
layman within it; the success or 
failure of Catholic education, espe- 
cially in a country where Catholic 
education, only partly supported by 
the Catholic people, falls very di- 
rectly under the State and the val- 
ues of the State; the education and 
training of the clergy; remedies 
(often far-reaching) for the falling- 
away from the Church, especially 
among youth; Catholic marriage 
problems, particularly in view of 
inadequate housing and the diffi- 
culties attendant upon being blessed 
with more than a small number of 
children. These, of course, are only 
typical examples of public discus- 
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sion of burning problems of almost 
universal interest, and do not in- 
clude the numberless subjects of 
more specialized discussion. 

They serve, I think, to show how 
lively the Catholic mind is today in 
this country and how broadly the 
Catholic authorities have come to 
envisage the proper freedom of the 
flock in openly facing urgent prob- 
lems of the day, even when these 
might be thought to be an incursion 
on the business of the authorities 
and not of the flock. But when one 
comes to ask oneself what the result 
of it all is, the answer is by no 
means easy to give. 


O- their nature, most of these 
problems are insoluble in the sense 
that no discussion of them will ever 
present clear and simple solutions. 
In fact, it may be said that the more 
fully they are discussed, the harder 
it is to see any easy answer. It 
would be foolish therefore to criti- 
cize authorities for carrying on in 
apparent disregard of this ferment 
which, be it said, has always been 
conducted in this country without 
any touch of anticlericalism. In- 
deed, it is often the clergy who lead 
the discussions and make the 
weightiest contributions. 

Yet if we take the long view—and 
for the Church it is always the long 
view which counts, one cannot but 
believe that as time goes on all this 
thought and anxiety will bring great 
results, and one may be pardonably 
consoled for the time being by the 
realization that from Rome, above 
all, and from old Catholic Conti- 
nental countries have come leads 
which are very much in tune with 
these feelings in this country. 

But one remains pessimistic, 
perhaps too much so, because of the 
evidence that up till now that mass 


of the Catholic community, even if 
they read Catholic books, maga- 
zines, reviews and newspapers, 
seem hardly touched. There are 
always two sides to newspaper 
correspondence: the constructive 
letters and the die-hard letters. 
Through twenty years I have not 
noticed any great change in the 
quantity and the quality of the lat- 
ter, except among the clergy. Again 
and again, one is almost shocked to 
get a letter which seems to suggest 
that because the writer happens 
to have no problems, there cannot 
be any problems. The conditions 
which enabled such a person to live 
a happy, religious life are good 
enough for always. 

Similarly, how often one gets let- 
ters from older people who appear 
to have little regard for the fact that 
the Church tomorrow is being born 
today in the homes, the schools, the 
factories, the universities. So long 
as their religion suits them, they are 
intolerant of any changes calculated 
to help the younger generation. 


I; it permissible to come to any 
conclusions about all this experi- 
ence of twenty years and more as 
an active publicist and an editor at 
the heart of the active Catholic life 
of this country and at a time which 
most of us would agree to call crit- 
ical and yet hopeful—‘“a great time 
to be born into the world,” as the 
courageous Pius XI called it? 

I think one conclusion that stands 
out is that the movement of new 
ideas will not spread far beyond the 
intellectually and spiritually inter- 
ested, which today constitutes per- 
haps some twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of Catholics, except through 
the direct influence of the clergy. 
Writing, magazines, newspapers, 
societies, discussions, schools—the 
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ellect of all these together is not 
comparable with the effect of the 
parish clergy on their parishioners. 
Whether it be liturgy, contact with 
non-Catholics, Catholic leadership 
in social and industrial matters, the 
channel from theory to practice is 
through the parish clergy who can 
reduce ideas to practical terms, ac- 
cording to local conditions and 
needs, in their parochial leadership 
and influence. The living Church is 
the living parish spread across the 
face of a country, and that is where 
the work is done. 

That is why, tentatively and dis- 
creetly, I maintain that the semi- 
nary training of the clergy is ter- 
ribly important today. May one ask, 
without giving offense, whether too 
great an emphasis is not still placed 
on a profound philosophical and 
theological training, much of which 
most priests inevitably forget and 
in practice hardly require in the 
ordinary work of the ministry, thus 
leaving too lillle time for training in 
leadership, in the great questions 
of the day, in the knowledge of the 
world, in the study of what has 
been achieved and is being achieved 
in difficull fields and in other coun- 
tries. 

The idea that priests should take 
a job during part of their training 
has sometimes been mooted, but the 
idea has not found favor, for many 
good reasons. But surely it is not 
necessary, either. There are plenty 
of less drastic ways, and more in 
keeping with the priestly vocation, 


of widening horizons and stimulat- 
ing practical enthusiasm. 


Tux home, the school and the par- 
ish—this is the trinity on which in 
practice the Church rests on the 
material plane. We put much em- 
phasis on the schools, but results 
have not on the whole justified that 
emphasis because the transition of 
the immature mind into the world 
is often too sharp. 

The home is tremendously impor- 
tant because it is there that the new 
being is naturally formed within its 
natural community and lifelong 
values and habits established. But 
good homes depend on good par- 
ents and good parents are the prod- 
ucts of the past, not the present. 

How much therefore rests on the 
parish which should be so much 
more than a Sunday Mass center. 
It is the community of full Chris- 
tians in apostolic contact with the 
world. But to live up to that truth, 
I submit that earnest endeavors 
should be made to bring into prac- 
tical operation at the parish level 
all that is best, most contempora- 
neous, most fully adapted to man 
in his life and work today. The un- 
changing treasures of the faith, 
with which we should all be en- 
riched, have to be used in the form 
of a currency which the men, wo- 
men and children of today can 
handle, not merely in their private 
religious lives, but within the mar- 
ketplace of the world where their 
lives are necessarily lived. 





BY James Fenlon 


THE EPIC EPOCH may sound as 
though I’m afflicted with hiccups but 
more truly the phrase best describes 
the new age of film-making toward 
which we are advancing. Movies of 
the future are to be mammoth, if not 
your “most,” in entertainment. More 
accurately I should have called the 
coming period “The Age of Jumbos 
and/or Jolts” because the new credo 
of the producers is: “Make ’em big or 
make ’em provocative!” Size and 
shock have been designated as the sure 
lures for coaxing the customers into 
the movie palaces. 

A presage of bigness was easily dis- 
cerned once the screen was broadened 
and widened. Stereophonics and im- 
proved color were two more good rea- 
sons spurring the trend toward the 
colossal. And of course let’s not forget 
the box office success of some early 
epics (junior jumbo-size naturally). 
The coin collecting they achieved 
added its own peculiar incentive for 
the producers to go gigantic. 

The move toward provocative films 
does not derive exactly from this 
same line of development. Box office 
business seems to be the main stream 
of argument for the shockers’ coming 
prominence. Whatever the analysis 
shows concerning this shift toward the 
spectacular and controversial in films, 
the trend is with us—only time and 
public taste can tell us for how long. 

Some commentators deplore the fu- 
ture as dangerous. They predict a loss 
of proportion in films and a deteriora- 
tion of film art. At the same time they 
sound the dire warning that mere big- 
ness will devour the movie-makers 
through rising production costs. Such 
consequences may halt or destroy the 
trend in the years to come. Whether 
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they do or not or what might divert 
the movement are not my concern at 
present. 

My earnest hope is for a future of 
very good pictures; whether they 
“make ’em big or make ’em provoca- 
tive’—may they make them good—in 
all the valid meaning of that word. 


WAR AND PEACE, — This filmed ver- 
sion of Leo Tolstoy’s novel is tabbed by 
the movie trade as the gate that swings 
open to admit us unto the golden era 
of the epic. The gate could stand a lot 
of oiling. It swings back creakily and 
slowly for three hours and twenty- 
eight minutes and makes one wonder 
whether it is worthwhile hurrying any 
further down this path to epicland. 

Admittedly Paramount and Messrs. 
Ponti and Di Laurentiis deserve more 
than snide remarks for attempting this 
transfer of the Tolstoy book to film. 
They set themselves an almost impos- 
sible task since the novel is as vast, 
involved and profound as the words 
“War” and “Peace” suggest. Trying to 
crowd this classic on film is a little 
like trying to squeeze Russia within 
the borders of Rhode Island. Yet a top 
rating must be given the ambition and 
enterprise of the producers for making 
the attempt. 

For the picture itself, the story, the 
characterizations—the rating is not off 
the top. There are flashes of greatness 
in the film; of beauty also; so are there 
a host of other moments that bring us 
brief touches of the magnitude of Tol- 
stoy’s work. Yet at no time does the 
picture as a whole compel or sustain 
our interest in its people or its story. 
The flashes are just not enough to 
carry the spectator through three 
hours and twenty-eight minutes. Too 





frequently the viewer is wearied by 
pageantry and partying, interlarded 
with elemental philosophy or sopho- 
morie philandering delivered in pedes- 
trian dialogue. This is not Tolstoy’s 
fault; his book stands up—it is the 
picture that falls down. 

In the film the greatness of the orig- 
inal story becomes greatness of spec- 
tacle. Portions of the picture are 
breathtakingly beautiful or wonder- 
filled: the dueling scene at dawn of a 
winter’s morning; Austerlitz and Boro- 
dinc thrown before our eyes like so 
much history re-cast; Moscow in the 
glory of her magnificent buildings, gay 
streets, busy markets, and Moscow 
desolate, gutted by fire and deserted by 
her people; Napoleon’s retreat from 
Russia and the gradual disintegration 
of his once great army as it suffers 
the ravage of its winter return to 
France; these are the flashes of great- 
ness that make you wish they had been 
knitted to a whole by a solid story 
and compelling people. 

The beauty of the picture is in the 
color photography that catches a mood 
of spring or winter and fixes it to a 
frame; or again it stirs us with living 
portraits and landscapes that bring a 
feeling of elation at such camera and 
color mastery. For the rest, what 
could have sailed to beauty’s height 
thins out to mere prettiness as the 
story weakens and carries no impact. 

The pretty things are the grand balls 
in splendored palaces, the fashionably 
gowned women and their noble escorts 
who flit and flirt at regal parties, the 
days of painting or hunting in the 
lovely country. Items such as these 
have a meaning only when a character 
has one. If there is no feeling for the 
people being portrayed then these ele- 
ments become no more than fancy 
costumes, ornate backgrounds, epi- 
sodic glimpses of how the “other half” 
lived in early nineteenth-century 
Russia. 

Performance-wise, Miss Audrey Hep- 
burn comes off far the best as she de- 
velops the character of Natasha Rostov. 
The young actress’s weakness in the 
more dramatically demanding passages 
is hardly to be considered when one 
realizes the burden and extension of 
her role. The film story has shifted 
the weight of the Tolstoy tale from the 


searcher Pierre to the immature 
Natasha. (This is a flat contradiction 
of Tolstoy’s own choice of protagonist 
and the real clue to the failure of the 
film.) Carrying the onus of War and 
Peace is a major trick that could stag- 
ger even an accomplished actress— 
Miss Hepburn manages to step the 
journey sprightly enough only slowing 
in the places where the going is deep 
and heavy. 

The male lead is not so deft. Henry 
Fonda as Pierre is a combination of 
all the puzzled or tormented or con- 
fused or philosophically plagued char- 
acters Henry Fonda has ever played. 
His Pierre is not convincing and never 
made important. The character of the 
book is more than lost in his search 
for the answers to the riddle of life— 
as Mr. Fonda plays him it is evident 
he was lost in the casting director’s 
office. 

The supporting roles are numerous 
but the majors of the minors are Mel 
Ferrer who is thorough though some- 
what wooden as Andrey Bolkonsky; 
Oscar Homolka who seems to enjoy 
grimacing and grunting along as Gen- 
eral Kutuzov; Herbert Lom the com- 
pleat Napoleon from forelock to chest 
scratch; Barry Jones and Wilfred Law- 
son tailor-made for the father parts 
they play. Oh yes!—Anita Ekberg is 
in the picture for—well, for awhile. 
That seems to be the fullest critique 
of her performance. 

Much has been, much will be writ- 
ten about this picture. Some critics 
have been laudatory, some careful, 
some technically impressed, some not 
impressed at all. The upshot of such 
mixed opinions will probably be 
hordes of people going to the picture 
to decide for themselves. The upshot 
of that will be a substantial return for 
Paramount and Messrs. Ponti and Di 
Laurentiis on their $6,000,000 invest- 
ment. 

I’m all for their realizing the gain. 
On the other hand let’s hope that such 
suecess is not the snare and delusion 
that keeps a producer making big pic- 
tures because big pictures pay. Let’s 
hope that all producers realize that 
story and character, the first well told, 
the second ably portrayed, are essen- 
tial to big pictures as well as little 
ones. It is not scenery or color or 
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photography or the ambition of the 
director that is expected to live and 
mature, love or hate, pray or weep, 
suffer its sins or gain its reward; it is 
people who are expected to do this and 
in so doing live a story. This is the 
basic issue of any picture and the 
essential point on which it must be 
judged.—Paramount. 


STORM CENTER. — Our second offer- 
ing fits into the shocker or controver- 
sial class and has all the potential 
rouser-elements one might find in the 
eye of a hurricane; being also as blind 
as the eye of a hurricane, it will cause 
havoc wherever it lands. 

The story is an attempt to deliver a 
broadside at censorship — that mean 
ole bugaboo of our chest thumping 
champions of unrestricted license of 
thought. From where I sat the broad- 
side landed sputteringly short of the 
mark, 

Why? Because Storm Center com- 
mits all the faults it condemns—which 
I think is a valid reason for saying it 
is not a good picture even on the level 
of picture making. It fails in its “mak- 
ing” because it is an unbalanced, in- 
temperate, opinionated, expediently 
arguing film that tries to lambaste un- 
balanced, intemperate, opinionated, 
expediently arguing people. People in 
glass houses shouldn’t et cetera and 
Storm Center does the et cetera. 
Throwing such big stones, it deserves 
to have a few big ones thrown back. 

Miss Bette Davis, matronly saccha- 
rine, plays the protagonist of the pic- 
ture’s thesis that any ideas that are 
evil, pernicious, harmful should be as 
uncompromisingly available as those 
that are sound and true. She is the 
devoted, nay dedicated, librarian of a 
small town. She has poured her life 
into library science until books and 
their contents are the height and the 
width and the depth of her world. 

Along comes the City Council (and 
what a Council!—puddin’-headed, pud- 
din’-faced and  puddin’-principled) 
which cozens and finally orders her 
to remove a book from her cherished 
and well dusted shelves. The book is 
The Communist Dream, a tome on 
which the Council has received many 
complaints. The gauntlet has been 
flung and, so challenged, our librarian 


determines to enter the lists as the 
champion of freedom of bad thinking. 
From here on the picture demon- 
strates no thesis except how confused 
a storyteller can get. The rest of the 
film is somewhat like watching a split 
TV screen where two images run 
simultaneously but never get to be one. 
I think the producers could have re- 
membered the least expectation of an 
audience: keep all the characters in 
the same kind of story; don’t confuse 
issues by playing them in four or five 
different kinds of story on one film. 
Storm Center moves in and out of 
classification blithely ignorant of or 
perversely ignoring art’s, if not man’s, 
demand for order and consistency. In 
one scene the producer’s heroine is 
allegorical, her opponents in the same 
scene are kept actual; in another the 
librarian is right out of the pages of a 
parable, her persecutors are factual 
people; then again she is allowed to 
be radiantly the personification of 
Idealism, the villains are playing in 
Realism. Again and again the film re- 
peats this elementary error of story 
atmosphere; in fact at no time does it 
ever define the place of this contest as 
to whether it is fable, fiction or fact. 
Storm Center stacks the cards for it- 
self—a cheater’s trick—by playing one 
side as plain old babbitt-type books 
and throwing all the nobility, intelli- 
gence and principle into the role of 
the librarian. She never meets any of 
our champs—only our pinheads and 
pragmatists. If the director and writer 
had kept their picture in one frame 
they would have given the Council a 
fairer chance at the game. As it is, it 
is not much of a contest watching a 
cripple, on foot and blind to boot, be- 
ing armed with a licorice lance and 
made to withstand the charge of this 
dedicated knightess on the white steed. 
This picture is beginning to cause a 
furor. Even before release Storm Cen- 
ter raised a lot of dust and seems due 
to “blow up real bad.” The Legion of 
Decency has placed it under special 
classification and has been howled at 
for so doing. Eventually this may be- 
come the focus of the fuss and if 
so, we can discuss the classification 
later. 
As of now, judgment on Sform Cen- 
fer can remain on the plane of how 
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it rates as film art: it is no more than 
one hour and a half of solidly boring 
non sequiturs.—Columbia. 


ATTACK, — Jack Palance and Eddie 
Albert star in this adaptation of the 
Broadway show Fragile Fox. Mr. Al- 
bert plays the spineless Captain 
Cooney whose cowardice under fire 
costs the lives of his “D” squad and 
ultimately destroys the morale of his 
company. Jack Palance is Lieutenant 
Costa, witness to the cowardice, and 
unforgiving and contemptuous toward 
the Captain from that moment on. 

Patterns of war being repetitious, 
the same circumstances that destroyed 
squadron “D” arise. This time it is 
Lt. Costa’s group that is detailed to the 
action that can make them another 
sacrifice to the Captain’s weakness. 
Costa does not intend that he or his 
men become any such thing. Before 
he undertakes his command, he de- 
mands a promise from Captain Cooney 
that the latter back up his squad’s ad- 
vance and rescue it should it be pinned 
down by the enemy’s fire. If Cooney 
fails again, the Lieutenant threatens 
to return and kill him. The Captain 
does fail and what follows in the pic- 
ture ends in as grisly a tableau as 
you'll find outside Madame Tussaud’s 
Waxworks, 

Attack is not easily reviewed—nor 
for that matter is any war picture. 
Once you say: This is a story of what 
happened at war, you set a premise 
that allows a lot of latitude. Who can 
challenge the details of a story that 
shows us how men react as they live 
in the awareness they might be about 
to die? 

When a story or play tells us what 
deterioration war causes in people or 


what violence people are capable of 
when exposed to war, we cannot cry 
in pious alarm, “They couldn’t or 
shouldn’t have acted that way.” The 
point is, they probably did act that 
way. History has recorded the horror 
that man can make of war and the ani- 
mal that war can make of man. Altack 
is a slice of that history, fictionalized 
it is true, but nonetheless, telling a tale 
of the hell that war is and the brute 
animal man can become when waging 
it. If we keep that perspective, Attack 
becomes understandable. A sense of 
true values is a must in viewing the 
film because in the main there are only 
jungle values on display for the length 
of time the picture runs. 

The characterization of Lt. Costa is 
not too believable even under this 
premise of war. To a certain degree 
he is the hero of this piece but a less 
appetizing hero [ have seldom seen. 
He is not just firm about his war work, 
he is close to psychotic. As a person 
under him, I might find him as fright- 
ening a commander as the cowardly 
Cooney. Some of this reaction may be 
due to Mr. Palance’s visage and voice. 
I like Mr. Jack, but let’s admit it, the 
face and manner of the man are al- 
ways going to suggest sinister over- 
tones no matter how sweet and light 
his role as hero. 

Allowing for the over-acting of Mr. 
Palance in certain scenes (and that 
fantastic ending where he tears him- 
self from under a tank and drags his 
bloody remains to a hideout to settle 
accounts with Cooney), Attack is above 
average war-film fare. Some of the 
war scenes are grippingly suspenseful 
and the whole film is vignetted with 
acting artistry that is top bracket.— 
United Artists; Robert Aldrich. 


We are happy to welcome Father Finley as our Movie-TV reviewer. Our read- 
ers will remember his short stories in earlier issues. Before entering the Paulist 
seminary, Father Finley taught dramatics and public speaking. At Catholic 
University, he studied for his M.A. degree in speech and dramatics. There he 
wrote one of the C.U. theater productions. In addition to writing Paulist Press 
pamphlets and appearing frequently on TV programs, Father Finley is a 
preacher on the New York Mission Band of the Paulist Fathers. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


LISBON is distinguished only in its 
Naturama wide-screen color. Medi- 
ocre melodrama set in a low moral 
key.—Republic. 

Legion of Decency rating: Morally 
objectionable in part for all. 


BURNING HILLS is a traditional West- 
ern about a cantankerous old rancher 
and squatters. Exciting enough for 
adults who like standard Westerns.— 
Warner. 

L. of D. rating: Morally unobjection- 
able for adults. 


AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER. — The 
daughter of an American diplomat 
wants to prove to a Senator that GI’s 
are well-behaved so she lets herself be 


picked up by a GI in Paris.—United 
Artists. 

L. of D. rating: Morally unobjection- 
able for adults. 


JOHNNY CONCHO is a slow-moving 
rehash of old Westerns. Produced by 
Frank Sinatra who also has lead-role. 
-United Artists. 
L. of D. rating: Morally unobjection- 
able for adults. 


BUS STOP.—The Broadway play 
adapted to the movies, expertly di- 
rected by Joshua Logan, with Marilyn 
Monroe as the sexy singer and come- 
dienne.—20th Century-Fox. 

L. of D. rating: Morally objection- 
able in part for all. 


The Day of Forgiveness 


by JESSICA POWERS 


Rejoice with me; come and invite the angels 

To tell the Queen whose rustling garments move 
Along a crystal floor that morning mei me. 

Sing to the Word and to the Person Love. 

Say that this day had won a golden frame 

In the far counsel of eternity. 

Hung now with garlands where the leaves are flame, 
It is enclosed in one poor history. 


The land was cleared for love; come, earth and heaven, 
And seek God’s mightiest mercy to extol. 

This is the day when all, all has been pardoned 
Utterly, to the limits of my soul. 


I have forgiven all who wounded me 

Or snatched my joy or pushed my path aside, 
The gifted casting shadows, the betrayers, 
The son of malice and the blundering guide. 


The last revenging stir has died to nothing. 
Come, look with me; my doors are swung apart. 
See, love alone remains; all is forgiven 

Out to the deepest places of my heart. 


And God Whose measure is our measure tells 
The same news back to me (although with silence, 
And not with songs and bells). 

















BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer W yatt 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1955 - 1956 1 


DraMa: The Diary of Anne Frank *—A Hatful of Rain *—The Lark—tTiger at 


the Gates—Mr. Johnson—Wailing for Godot—Red Roses for Me—The 
Righteous are Bold—A Roomful of Roses—The Young and Beautiful—Age 


and Grace. 


Comepy: No Time for Sergeants *“—-The Matchmaker *—The Chalk Garden—T he 
Ponder Heart—The Great Sebastians—Middle of the Night *—Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter? *—Desk Set—Janus—Fallen Angels. 

Revrvats: Uncle Vanya *—The Iceman Cometh *—King Lear—Henry IV, Part 
1—Othello—Tamburlaine the Great—Cradle Song—Six Characters in Search 
of an Author—A Month in the Country-—Miss Julie—The Admirable Bash- 


ville—Morning’s at Seven. 


Musicats: My Fair Lady *—The Most Happy Fella *—Mr. Wonderful *—New 
Faces of ’56—Littlest Revue—Pipe Dream-—-The Vamp—Shangri-La. 


THE young girl held the stage at the 
start of the season. Spoiled and arro- 
gant in The Young and Beautiful, Scott 
Fitzgerald’s study of a Chicago Miss 
in the ’90’s; defiant as the frustrated 
daughter of a broken home in A Room- 
ful of Roses; witness to the tender 
beauty of adolescence in Anne Frank 
and of sainthood in The _ Lark, 
Anouilh’s drama of Joan of Arc. 

Presented in London in Christopher 
Fry’s translation, the shorter version 
of The Lark by Lillian Hellman used 
in New York was more successful. 
But, in order to draw an analogy be- 
tween the Nazi occupation of France 
in our own time and that of the Eng- 
lish in the fifteenth century, Anouilh 
twisted history in whitewashing Joan’s 
chief enemy, Bishop Cauchon, who 
this time represented General Pétain 
so that Joan in refusing all compromise 
might symbolize the spirit of Free 
France. A spirit splendidly realized 
in the playing of Julie Harris. 





SoLtos: Marcel Marceau—-Joyce Grenfell—Maurice Chevalier. 





The free spirit of Anne Frank also 
triumphed over the wretchedness of 
life in the attic where she and her 
family hid for nearly three years from 
the Nazis. Anne and her mother and 
sister died in Belsen but Anne’s faith 
is immortalized in almost the last 
words she wrote in her diary, “No mat- 
ter what may happen to me, I know 
most men are good.” Susan Strasberg 
and Joseph Schildkraut have identified 
themselves as Anne and her father 
in the remarkable dramatization of 
Anne’s diary by Mr. and Mrs. Hackett. 
As was proper, it has won all the sea- 
son’s awards. Because Mr. Frank in- 
sisted that Anne’s gaiety be shown, the 
play is actually a comedy up to the 
moment that the Gestapo knock at the 
door. 

All laughs are banished, however, 
from A Hatful of Rain, the stark story 
of a drug addict, very well acted by 


1 Plays marked with an asterisk were still 
running as of Sept. ist. 
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Ben Gazzaro, Shelley Winters and 
Anthony Franciosa. Neither an agree- 
able nor important play, it may serve 
a useful purpose in reminding the 
public of a harrowing menace and the 
sanest way to fight it. Time Limit 
touched on another topical subject in 
the present period of barbaric war- 
fare—if a man tortured beyond his 
strength can be called a traitor? The 
action took place in the U. S.—in the 
Judge Advocate’s office with flash- 
backs to Korea which seemed more to 
weaken than strengthen the story. 
Arthur Kennedy was excellent as the 
Advocate General as was Richard Kiley 
as the defendant who refused to de- 
fend himself. Time Limit has been 
bought for the screen. 


THE timeless subject of the reason 
for war was discussed in a Homeric 
satire by Giraudoux, translated by 
Christopher Fry and superbly played 
by Michael Redgrave as Hector, great 
knight and gentleman who stands 
out for peace against the marauding 
Greeks. Ulysses finally offers to ac- 
cept the return of the worthless Helen 
but the Trojan chauvinists and the 
poets whom Giraudoux identifies with 
our public press, shout for Honor and 
Beauty. The gates of Troy are closed 
and the family of Priam wait their 
doom. Tiger at the Gates was a very 
fine production directed by Harold 
Clurman. 

Moving to Africa, Mr. Johnson was 
a Nigerian version of The Teahouse of 
the August Moon from a story by Joyce 
Cary which featured a naively crafty 
native who wore his patent leather 
shoes around his neck and exploited 
his white boss as expertly but more 
affectionately than Sakini but, in the 
harsher atmosphere of Africa, came to 
a tragic end. Although directed by 
Robert Lewis, Mr. Johnson was over- 
loaded with shouting jungle life but 
proved a splendid showpiece for the 
very gifted young Negro actor, Earle 
Hyman. A View from the Bridge— 
meaning Brooklyn—was an attempt by 
Arthur Miller to transmute a classic 
tragedy into the present but the char- 
acters lacked the fitting dignity. 


EIRE contributed two dramas, one 
The Righteous Are Bold a curious 
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thriller of a girl possessed of an 
evil spirit—acquired in England. The 
priest who saved her at the expense 
of his own life was simply but effec- 
tively played by Dennis O’Dea. The 
girl’s part is a challenge to even an 
experienced actress. Red Roses for Me 
showed Sean O’Casey in a more 
tolerant mood and would certainly 
have enjoyed the run it deserved had 
it not had bad fortune in finding a 
second theater. With real beauty in 
its production, it was finely directed 
by John O’Shaughnessy with Kevin 
McCarthy and Eileen Crowe heading a 
good cast. 

Age and Grace, one of the Black- 
friars’ best plays, examined the dra- 
matically unexplored territory of spir- 
itual direction. Someone once asked 
me why Dominic Rover the author 
couldn’t find himself a better pseudo- 
nym but it happens to be Father 
Rover’s real name! 


OUT of ten comedies, No Time for 
Sergeants, has won first place and it 
deserves it as from the gay Peter Lar- 
kin sets to the inimitable trio of Andy 
Griffith, Roddy McDowell and Myron 
McCormick as the hillbilly recruits 
and the frustrated sergeant, it offers 
continuously happy foolishness culmi- 
nating in the midair argument of the 
two parachutists. It is another of Mau- 
rice Evans’ gifts to the theater, directed 
by Morton Da Costa. 

The Matchmakers proved that it is 
sometimes profitable to take an old MS 
out of the drawer if the author is a 
Thornton Wilder. With the co-oper- 
ation of Tyrone Guthrie it was pre- 
sented as a farce at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival of 1955 with Ruth Gordon add- 
ing jocularity to the part once played 
by Jane Cowl in 1938 when it had a 
very brief run as The Merchant of 
Yonkers. 

The Chalk Garden was an English 
comedy with distinction and wit which 
introduced Siobhan McKenna to New 
York as the companion with the back- 
ground of manslaughter and with 
Gladys Cooper as the prewar London 
hostess whose household is reduced to 
a dying butler and an ex-convict man 
servant. It was played in the summer 
circuit by the Gish sisters who pro- 
jected into it a Yankee overtone which 
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sapped its credibility and tended to 
farce the comedy. It is strange how 
English comedy lines can sometimes 
lose their crispness without the British 
inflection. 

There was no danger of that in Desk 
Set, a thoroughly American comedy of 
automation with familiar office sets 
and characters to which Shirley Booth 
added her personal magic. Margaret 
Sullavan did the same for Janus, a 
comedy oblivious of any moral stand- 
ard, in which a husband discovers 
himself to be a cuckold but accepts the 
situation because his wife and her 
collaborator make so much out of their 
best-selling historical romances. Only 
Uncle Sam is upset by their marital 
status but the “summer wife” gets the 
best of the tax inspector, well played 
by Robert Emhardt. 

“Never think of anything but your 
own happiness” is the message of 
Middle of the Night by Paddy Chayev- 
sky, which brought Edward G. Robin- 
son back to the stage in a comedy 
peopled by unattractive characters on 
New York’s upper West Side. The op- 
posite was true of The Ponder Heart 
from Eudora Walty’s novel with David 
Wayne as Uncle Daniel Ponder, a 
Southern gentleman who always saw 
the finer side of everything and who 
described the barefoot mountain girl 
he decided to marry as “lovely beyond 
compare.” Edna Best’s daughter, Sarah 
Marshall was Bonnie Dee Peacock 
Ponder and Mr. Wayne’s Uncle Daniel 
was a creation which deserved greater 
appreciation in the theater which at 
the moment doesn’t seem too much 
interested in gentlemen. 

It was a mysterious French gentle- 
man who captivated two young wives 
in Fallen Angels, a silly spineless com- 
edy by Noel Coward which justly 
failed here twenty years ago and was 
revived for an injection of horseplay 
by Nancy Walker. In an even lower 
class is - Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? with Jayne Mansfield as a 
synthetic Marilyn Monroe. The Great 
Sebastians was written for the Lunts 
by Lindsay and Crouse but, while it 
gave opportunity to the Lunts to show 
their versatility as a pair of vaudeville 
performers in a tight spot behind the 
Iron Curtain, it was not up to the 
standard of their talent and once the 


Lunts open in a play they usually 
continue playing it for at least three 
years. 


WHEN musicals are mentioned My 
Fair Lady seems to overshadow the 
category. The only sad thing about it 
is that Mr. Shaw can never be in the 
audience but credit must also be given 
to Monsieur Pascal who created the 
scenario for Pygmalion on the screen 
where “The rain in Spain” and the 
ballroom scene were interpolated. The 
best tribute to Loewe and Lerner and 
Rex Harrison and Basil Holloway and 
Julie Andrews and Cecil Beaton is not 
the huge price willingly paid for tick- 
ets on the black market but the queue 
for Standing Room which now begins 
to form near 3 a. M. Usually a standee 
in the queue is relieved around 6 A. M. 
by a friend who waits for the box 
office to open at 10 a. m. But as only 
thirty tickets are available at $3.45 
each, tragically enough the vigil can 
often be in vain! The invincible try it 


again. 

At the other end of the scale was 
Pipe Dream by the great team of Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein who this time 
took Steinbeck’s Cannery Row for 
their libretto whose muddy situations 
and characters soured the cream of 
even Rodgers’ melodies. It closed 
abruptly. Strangely enough Mr. Won- 
derful, with one of the dullest books 
ever written, is kept alive by the pop- 
ularity of Sammy Davis, Jr. Shangri- 
La and The Vamp were costly failures. 
The Littlest Revue at the Phoenix, fast, 
smart and occasionally risque, intro- 
duced Charlotte Rae who will be heard 
again. New Faces of ’56 is brisk and 
clean with some tuneful ballads by 
Siegel, a male impersonator of Tallulah 
Bankhead and a satire of the Ziegfeld 
Follies but is not up to Leonard Sill- 
man’s top standard. Evidently stim- 
ulated by Menotti, Albert J. Loesser, 
composer for Guys and Dolls has cre- 
ated an operatic background for Sid- 
ney Howard’s They Knew What They 
Wanted, but has combined the realism 
of Menotti with a conventional musi- 
cal comedy chorus and has changed 
the pathetic and rather bedraggled lit- 
tle waitress of the play into a stand- 
ardized heroine. Robert Weede’s Tony 
however has fine warmth. 
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ONE of the most notable of off-Broad- 
way productions is Circle-in-the- 
Square’s production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh which has won 
for the producers, Theodore Mann and 
José Quintero, permission from Mrs. 
O’Neill to present O’Neill’s posthumous 
tragedy The Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night for which another prominent 
group had been negotiating. 

Not only for The Iceman but for his 
sympathetic direction of Cradle Song, 
Quintero has won deserved recogni- 
tion. So proficient and understanding 
also was David Ross’ production of 
Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya with Franchot 
Tone, Signe Hasso, George Vaskovec 
and Clarence Derwent that his small 
and very uncomfortable little theater 
on 4th Street was crowded all the past 
winter, ran with another cast all sum- 
mer and is soon to be shown on the 
screen. The Cherry Lane Theater of- 
fered a most unusual Morning’s at 
Seven and Shaw‘s The Admirable 
Bashville and The Dark Lady. 

The star performance at the Phoenix 
was Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
Search of an Author directed by Ty- 
rone Guthrie who relieved the grim 
story with clever comedy touches. 
They also offered Turgenev’s comedy, 
A Month in the Country, directed by 
Michael Redgrave in which Luther 
Adler for once had a part which won 
him hearty laughs. Uta Hagen did 
well but not quite well enough as the 
volatile Natalia. It seemed unneces- 
sary to revive Strindberg’s horrid 
study of neuroticism, Miss Julie. 


CITY CENTER, guided by Jean Dal- 
rymple, gave us three good Shake- 
spearean productions of which the 
best was Henry IV, Part I, by the 
Brattle Players who also offered 
Othello, followed by the ill-fated King 
Lear in which Orson Welles broke 
both his ankles the opening night but 
had the pluck to play the remaining 
three weeks in a wheel chair. A very 
fine sporting gesture on his part as it 
saved City Center part of the loss in- 
curred by the expense of the produc- 
tion and not being able to take it on 
tour. Except for Miss Dalrymple’s 
courage, New York would have had no 
Shakespeare all season. Tallulah Bank- 
head in Streetcar Named Desire helped 


to reduce the deficit from King Lear 
but not so much as Marceau. 

When the Phoenix Theater at the 
start of the season invited Marceau 
to interrupt his tour in Canada to pay 
New York a visit, they initiated a 
furor for his art which spread over 
the country. The small figure in white 
alone on the stage has magic in his 
movements which embody sometimes 
an idea—sometimes a poem—some- 
times a joke. He is an artist with a 
unique gift for mime. Before each of 
his scenes, the curtain revealed a 
painted sign held by a clown in a 
rare series of attitudes. This was Alvin 
Epstein, a dancer who can also act 
in French, English and Hebrew and 
who later appeared in Waiting for 
Godot, Samuel Beckett’s extraordinary 
fantasy of two hoboes who are wait- 
ing for the man who will change the 
world for them. Godot never comes— 
at least while we are in the theater— 
but a master and slave appear and 
the slave, an ancient footman with 
stringy white hair was Epstein whose 
performance was almost as remarkable 
as Bert Lahr’s Gogo the hobo. 

Tamburlaine by Christopher Mar- 
lowe, never before seen in America 
and not for many, many years in Eng- 
land was staged by the Canadian 
Stratford company with Anthony 
Quayle as the Scythian conqueror, 
whose “looks did menace Heaven and 
dare the Gods.” It was Tyrone Guthrie 
who directed the stupendous produc- 
tion in which the thundering pentam- 
eters pounded on the hurly-burly of 
the action with barbarous beauty. But 
nothing could have been farther re- 
moved from Shakespeare. It seems 
almost incredible that there were not 
enough New Yorkers quick to recog- 
nize the importance of the revival and 
the splendor of its production. “T, 
Tamburlaine, the Scourge of God, must 
die”—Anthony Quayle’s last line was 
heard here in the Winter Garden for 
only three weeks. 

Marceau, Tamburlaine and Godot, I 
count as the season’s most unique gifts. 


FOR giving the most interesting per- 
formances, I nominate Quayle, Rex 


Harrison, Bert Lahr, Michael Red- 
grave, Schildkraut and David Wayne. 
As actresses, Susan Strasberg and Julie 
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Harris. In supporting parts, Siobhan 
McKenna in Chalk Garden: Eileen Her- 
lie in Matchmakers, Christopher Plum- 
mer in The Lark and Fritz Weaver 
also in Chalk Garden with special men- 
tion of Earle Hyman as Mr. Johnson. 
As directors, Guthrie with the plays 
by Marlowe, Pirandello and Thornton 


Wilder; Garson Kanin for Anne Frank; 
Joseph Anthony for The Lark; Harold 
Clurman for Tiger at the Gates and in 
the little theaters, Quintero and Ross. 
The best set—Peter Larkin for No 
Time for Sergeants and Tania Moise- 
vitch for Matchmaker. The best light- 
ing, Jo Mielziner for The Lark. 


Errant Hearts 


by HELEN CARRAHER WERNER 


/ 1 AS disappointment felled your 


fairest hopes 


And shattered dreams broughi 


disillusionment? 


And have you seen tiaras slip 


and crash 


from heads you clothed with glory? 


I have spent 


years in pursuit of myths: 


I came to learn— 


as fools must learn— 


that meteors flash past 
and stars that scintillate on 


summer nights 


are lost to view when skies 


are overcast. 


No creature thing is now or ever was 
equipped with Godlike attributes 


and he 


who seeks perfection at a human shrine 
shall know frustration. 


Thus it was to be. 


Our errant hearts, self-blinded, 


fatuous, 


follow elusive byways mile on mile 
knowing, as each man knows, 


instinctively, 


the path to truth has lain there 


all the while! 





+ 


* 


. Lee ANN 


NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE GREEN HILLS 

by Walter Macken 

Macmillan. $3.50 
Considered structurally, the chief 
problem facing Mr. Walter Macken, the 
Irish novelist and playwright in these 
twenty-one short stories was that of 
achieving the proper tension between 
routine and violence. If these tales of 
Irish rural and small town life were to 
be all routine they would merely be 
sketches of observed life which does 
not fuse into a single impact. To vary 
routine by violence is to invite an out- 
moded melodrama. 

A few of these stories are awkward 
impositions of a pattern of action and 
violence upon a static situation. The 
title story, for example, presents a 
young man and woman who are part- 
ing, he to go on the broad highway of 
adventure, she to remain with the 
green hills of home. An abrupt final 
paragraph informs us Derry did come 
back a year later—dead in an Amer- 
ican war. In its context such an end- 
ing is gratuitous and utterly unpre- 
pared for. The man known as “The 
Sailor” in the story of that title, is so 
called by his jeering neighbors because 
he has an excessive fear of water; his 
probable end is indicated near the be- 
ginning, and one can only wait to see 
what form the “irony” will take. 

In the strongest stories the action 
comes from the chief character, as in 
“Gaeglers and the Wild Geese,” “Duck 
Soup,” and “The Proud Man.” Gaeg- 
lers is a very likeable rogue, whether 
he is planning a fraudulent deal in 
wild geese, plotting revenge on two 
rascals who caused him to be falsely 
imprisoned, or practicing benevolence 
through a benign trickery. Character 


shows through in “The Currach Race” 
too, wherein a farmer proves he is the 
equal of fishermen in a boat. These 
stories are colorful and vigorous and 
rich in perception of Irish life. Yet 
Mr. Macken, as a writer of short 
stories, is not in the very first rank 
with O’Connor, O’Faolain, and O’Fla- 
herty; his stories do not have the 
strong individual stamp that these 
masters of the form have imposed on 
theirs. 


THE NINTH WAVE 

by Eugene Burdick 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 
This first novel, a winner of a literary 
fellowship award, is a truly appalling 
book in its subject matter, in the ap- 
proved actions of its characters, and 
in the atmosphere of contemporary 
life (Californian model) which it pre- 
sents. It would be interesting, but dis- 
honest, to be able to report also that 
the book is badly written, but it is not. 
Indeed, in three short chapters Mr. 
Burdick writes about the recent war 
with striking effectiveness —he con- 
veys more in a few dozen pages than 
many writers have done in several 
hundred. He writes everywhere with 
crisp authority, but the world he de- 
scribes is a vast immoral jungle where- 
in bad men are ruthless cynics and 
good men are murderers. 

The Ninth Wave tells the unlovely 
story of Mike Freesmith, a cynic who 
knew what he wanted and did not 
scruple to get it. When Mike was in 
high school he was having a brutally 
sordid affair with Miss Bell, his Eng- 
lish teacher. He went on to the Uni- 
versity with his friend, Hank, (whose 
poker winnings kept them in school) 





to casual affairs, and to the two dis- 
coveries he made into a philosophy 
of action. Mike’s first principle of hu- 
man behavior was that “one person 
can make a decision faster than a 
group.” His second was “The Fear 
Principle.” Most people are afraid, 
this principle assumes; give them 
someone or something to hate, and 
you control them. 

Those two “discoveries” were Mike’s 
college education; in a short while he 
became a king-maker in California 
politics. He came very near to putting 
over his candidates through scientific 
sampling and analysis of the fears and 
hatreds of the undecided voters. 
Mike’s friends are appalled, so much 
so that Hank murders Mike, making it 
look like an accident. The hate-filled 
candidate Mike was putting over de- 
clines to subscribe further to Mike’s 
wickedness, and apparently the Re- 
public has been saved. In addition to 
the main plot line, sketched in above, 
Mr. Burdick achieves counterpoint by 
presenting a sort of anatomy of mod- 
ern life in short and _ horrifying 
vignettes of adultery, sadism, and in- 
cest. Obviously, The Ninth Wave can- 
not and need not be recommended. 


BEASTS AND MEN 

by Pierre Gascar 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50 
The six short stories and one short 
novel that make up this extraordinary 
book are not merely about animals and 
human beings. Here are not animals 
given human psychology, or even ani- 
mals as men come in contact with 
them, a lower order of being casually 
encountered. Animals in these vivid 
tales are seen as living in a parallel 
world—“their world,” as the narrator 
of one of the stories writes, “increased 
a hundredfold by the magic power of 
night and rage.” Dogs have thrown 
off man’s sway, birds fly on a “secret 
channel of wind,” rats burrow under- 
ground in contempt of man’s institu- 
tions and history. 

In one of these stories a crazed sol- 
dier leads horses into a stampede 
which is an epic commentary on the 
wars of men. In another, starving 
Russian prisoners of the Germans 
must watch helplessly as the animals 
of a menagerie are fed huge quantities 


of meat. “The House of Blood” is the 
appallingly realistic story of a young 
apprentice’s introduction to the butch- 
er’s trade. In “Gaston” one reads of a 
modern city’s pursuit of the Moby 
Dick of rats. Beasts and Men is not a 
book to everyone’s taste, obviously 
enough, but it is a book of undeniable 
power and no little impact. 


FANTASY AND FUGUE 

by Roy Fuller 

Macmillan. $2.75 
The plot idea of having a central 
character who lives in a nightmare 
world as he tries to prove that he is 
innocent of murder is not a new one, 
but it is given fresh intensity in Roy 
Fuller’s Fantasy and Fugue. Harry 
Sinton, who has had himself locked in 
his room by a trusted servant because 
he has had a recent nervous break- 
down and fears what he may do, is 
convinced that he escaped his self- 
imposed prison to murder Mac Callis, 
a poet published by Sinton’s firm. 

Sinton escapes (a second time?) 
from his apartment and hunts up ac- 
quaintances among the London literati 
to find out what his motives may have 
been; he also would like to know how 
the job was done. He undergoes some 
weird experiences and meets many 
people, some of them raffish, before he 
learns the truth. Mr. Fuller writes 
with a poet’s love of language—baked 
beans on toast are “like an old squeez- 
ing of a raw sienna on a palette”’— 
and though his plot may be somewhat 
hackneyed, his treatment is not. A 
good adult thriller. 


THE REVOLT OF GUNNER ASCH 

by Hans Hellmut Kirst 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
As an aftermath of the First World 
War we had a deluge of what Sinclair 
Lewis once called “beastly sergeant” 
books, novels which feelingly told of 
the psychic sufferings of sensitive re- 
cruits at the hands of unfeeling non- 
coms. The recent war brought forth— 
even before the cease fire — novels 
whose authors humorously deprecated 
themselves. These later writers are as 
furiously opposed as were the earlier 
ones to the “system.” Instead of in- 
dulging in self-pity, they try to laugh 
it out of existence. The Revolt of Gun- 
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ner Asch is the story of a super gold- 
brick in the German Wehrmacht. The 
time is just before the War, and the 
Nazis are almost invisible—otherwise 
Mr. Kirst would doubtless have found 
insuperable obstacles to being funny. 

Gunner First Class Herbert Asch 
was not in “revolt” at first. In the 
beginning he was merely a practical 
artful dodger. But when “the steam- 
roller methods of the barracks square” 
flattened his friend Vierbein, Asch 
went to work on the Wehrmacht. He 
started out by giving a fictitious name 
when challenged over a sloppy salute, 
went on to weighing the rations in the 
cookhouse, and achieved his master- 
piece when he physically attacked the 
medical officer who had just certified 
him as not responsible for his actions. 
Asch’s revolt was completely “by the 
book,” and luckily for him the top 
brass is completely literal-minded. 
The System wins in the end, in a way; 
Asch is promoted to corporal. Because 
of its cavalier attitude toward sex in 
one or two episodes, The Revolt of 
Gunner Asch cannot be recommended 
to all without qualification. 


THE IDES OF AUGUST 

by William Converse Haygood 

World. $4.75 
So many of today’s writers seem to 
have an ill-disguised hatred for their 
characters, that it is a pleasure to come 
upon a novelist who evidently enjoys 
the people and places of his creation. 
To a subject which has occasioned 
much malice—the situation of Amer- 
ican and British exiles in a continental 
colony—Mr. Haygood brings friendly 
and telling, but not corrosive, wit. 
Early in the book a Mrs. Olson is de- 
scribed by another character as hav- 
ing a smile “benign as a tumor,” yet 
before the close Mrs. Olson is much 
more highly regarded. 

Most of the Americans in Mr. Hay- 
good’s colony on the Spanish island of 
Mallorca are writers; the British are— 
British. The Americans give parties 
for one another, consuming formidable 
quantities of “guck,” but they do not 
set out to take away one another’s 
wives, nor to make themselves ob- 
jectionable to the natives. (The only 
two thoroughly objectionable people 
are the two arty young men dubbed 


“Josephine and Napoleon” by the Mal- 
lorcans.) Mr. Haygood convinces us 
that expatriates are people, all right, 
but that only a very few (the British 
always excepted) should remain per- 
manent expatriates. But that never 
gets to be a thesis with him; the em- 
phasis is always on the engaging peo- 
ple whose clashes with one another 
remain civilized. “In August,” the 
people say, “everyone in Mallorca goes 
mad”; here the madness is gentle and 
restrained. 


THE UNQUIET SPIRIT 

by Marguerite Steen 

Doubleday. $3.75 
Since the dust jacket labels this new 
novel by Miss Steen “a novel of obses- 
sion and possession,” it would not 
seem unfair revelation by the reviewer 
to state that the central character is 
both obsessed and possessed by a 
devil, and that some of the other char- 
acters show eerie signs of similar dis- 
quiet. Miss Steen neatly avoids the al- 
most inevitable pit of melodrama with 
great technical dexterity. For one 
thing, she employs a narrator to whom 
the tragic fates of members of the 
Lewes family is revealed, a narrator 


' who is always two or three steps be- 


hind the reader’s apprehension; for 
another, the weird doings of her plot 
have as background the stairways of 
a very conservative member of the 
middle class, as seen by the titled up- 
per class raconteur. 

Lord Whittenham had lost sight of 
Arnold Lewes for twenty years, after 
they had been at Oxford together. 
Their chance meeting leads to a dinner 
together and to an invitation to Whit- 
tenham to visit Arnold’s “newish villa” 
in the country. His Lordship stumbles 
into a most embarrassing situation in- 
stead of enjoying a relaxed weekend 
of reminiscence. He reminisces, all 
right; for out of the past he finds 
pieces that fit into the oddities he sees 
now. Arnold’s wife is a formidable 
puzzle at first, and their son, Domi- 
nick John, an unpleasant child prodigy 
of a sinister cast of mind and action. 
There is a certain charm in finding 
witchcraft domesticated and adult 
readers may be fascinated by such in- 
genuity. Not, as the jacket warns, a 
book to be read in a lonely house. 
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FORWARD THE LAYMAN 

by J. M. Perrin, O.P. 

Newman, $3.25 
The ever increasing number of books 
dealing with lay action shows that 
more and more Catholics, both priests 
and laymen, sense the need of imme- 
diate attention to the task of remaking 
our world. That world has become 
progressively more man-centered and 
secular and its reform can be brought 
about only by the whole Church work- 
ing co-operatively, clergy and laity 
together. 

Father Perrin, in Part One of this 
volume, outlines the work to be done 
and the need of enlisting the help of 
the laity in doing the work. Part Two 


deals with Apostolic Spirituality. The 
layman’s work is not the work of a 


cog in a machine. He must be acti- 
vated by an inner spirituality. This 
comes not from wide reading or culti- 
vation of techniques but by a vital 
assimilation of the Christian spirit. 
He must develop “the spirit of friend- 
ship” with Christ, entering lovingly 
into His tastes and judgments, com- 
muning with Him through meditation 
on the words of His gospel. Not in 
tricks and techniques but in the imi- 
tation of Christ lies the secret of suc- 
cessful lay action. 

The most important section of Part 
Two is that treating of the layman’s 
spirituality as regards the Church 
(Chapter 6). Here Father Perrin 
comes to grips with the nub of most 
of the controversies arising out of lay 
activity: how much initiative should 
the layman exercise? The author, 
pointing out that obedience is indis- 
pensable, insists that the layman must 
not merely carry out the orders of the 
clergy in passive fashion; he should 
collaborate completely and _ whole- 
heartedly. One cannot expect any 
author to exhaust such a subject or 
solve all its problems but Father Per- 


rin sheds far more light on the topic, 
presents a more rational attitude, than 
most writers on the lay apostolate. 
Any layman who reads his work will 
not stray far from the bounds of ortho- 
doxy or the prescripts of the hier- 
archy, yet will escape the stupidity of 
servility. 

Part Three touches on the Apostolic 
Approach, showing the various forms 
of lay action, individual work in a 
profession, work in teams, laboring in 
a worker’s world, service of the sick, 
etc. The final Part Four has a discus- 
sion of Secular Institutes, that provi- 
dential activity designed specially for 
the needs of our times. 

One might take issue with certain 
practical suggestions made by Father 
Perrin but we Americans have to bear 
in mind that he is addressing himself 
to the European situation. We would 
do well to study his general principles 
for organized efforts and enterprises, 
but the chief value of the work lies in 
his almost incomparable discussion of 
the friendship with Christ that is the 
soul of the lay apostolate. 

JouHN B. Sueertin, C.S.P. 


ROOSEVELT: 
THE LION AND THE FOX 

by James MacGregor Burns 

Harcourt, Brace. $5.75 
Why the unusual title? We are re- 
minded, or informed, by Dr. Burns, 
the author, that Machiavelli declared 
that a prince who is a ruler must 
imitate the fox and the lion, for the 
lion cannot protect himself from traps, 
and the fox cannot defend himself 
from wolves. Hence, one must be a 
fox to recognize traps and a lion to 
frighten wolves. The implication 
seems to be that Franklin Roosevelt 
possessed to some degree the charac- 
teristics of Machiavelli’s Prince, as he 
found it necessary to adjust himself 
to his fellows and to his environment. 
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But what about the book itself? It 
is quite probable that this work will 
be recognized as the definitive one 
volume biography of the former presi- 
dent. It is based to a marked degree 
upon the historical material from the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, New York, where the au- 
thor and two associates worked for 
approximately five years in the prepa- 
ration of this study. There they exam- 
ined tens of thousands of letters and 
documents. Although there are no 
footnotes, there is a detailed biblio- 
graphical essay, extending over forty- 
eight pages of fine print, for the benefit 
of those who wish to study further 
the issues treated in the twenty-one 
chapters and epilogue. 

Does the author love Roosevelt or 
hate him? He does neither. He likes 
him rather than dislikes him, cer- 
tainly, but he is no mere hero wor- 
shipper. In order to make the man 
understandable, the author presents in 
some detail the boyhood and youth of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. There is an 
adequate treatment of the period prior 
to 1920, years that other writers have 
tended to neglect. The author suc- 
ceeds in being objective when tracing 
the relationship between Roosevelt 
and Smith, even when that relation- 
ship became painful to all concerned. 
The author does not think that it was 
inevitable that Roosevelt was to be- 
come president; he tells of many 
seemingly trifling incidents destined 
to have great results. 

About two-thirds of the book relate 
to the years after 1933. The author 
accepts the fact that the chief execu- 
tive became the chief legislator in 
1933. He admits the indifference of 
Roosevelt to world affairs in 1933; he 
admits that Roosevelt improvised fre- 
quently, that he actually had no 
planned policies in 1933. He believes 
that Roosevelt was only mildly influ- 
enced by the English economist, John 
M. Keynes. He thinks that Roosevelt’s 
partnership with labor developed 
more or less by accident in 1935, after 
the NIRA had been declared unconsti- 
tutional. The elections of 1940 and 
1944 are candidly related, with sin- 
cere effort being made to present 
Roosevelt’s real convictions in those 
fateful election years. The attitude of 


the former president toward World 
War II is traced meticulously and ap- 
parently honestly. He makes it clear 
that Roosevelt was knowingly less 
than honest with the American people 
in reporting the Greer incident in Sep- 
tember, 1941; and he leads the reader 
to understand that the former presi- 
dent expected and hoped that this na- 
tion would become involved in World 
War II but did not dare to move faster 
than public opinion was moving. It 
was evident as late as the first week 
in December, 1941, that most of the 
American people were still convinced 
that we should keep out of the war. 
The war years themselves are treated 
very briefly; the latter part of the book 
is concerned rather with an evaluation 
of Roosevelt, with an appraisal of his 
weakness and his strength. The author 
admits many weaknesses but concludes 
that Roosevelt’s strength of character 
made him a worthy leader. You may 
not agree with every decision reached 
by the author in his final evaluation, 
but you will learn much about Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and the era he 
so profoundly influenced if you will 
take the time to read this book. 
Pavut Kriniery, Px.D. 


ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA: 
The Pilgrim Years, 1491-1538 
by James Brodrick, S.J. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.00 

To re-clothe a great saint in flesh and 
blood is perhaps the most elusive task 
in the land of biography. Beyond the 
difficulty of telling freshly a story 
whose plot is already known lies hard- 
ship of revivifying an image grown as 
stiff as so many brocaded statues of 
popular devotion. Father Brodrick in 
one of his many priceless footnotes 
says: “The truth is that Jesuits have 
never regarded Ignatius as a man 
enskied and sainted, influencing only 
from Heaven, but as a companion of 
the way, a living friend and father, 
the dearest inspiration of their lives.” 
His book, the first half of the full biog- 
raphy, shows why Jesuits feel this 
way. He lays strong stress on the nat- 
ural traits of this Basque countryman 
—contemplative, proud, single-minded, 
hot-blooded—as the stuff which was 
to be charged and elevated by grace. 
You cannot explain a saint on either 
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natural or supernatural forces alone. 
In this volume Father Brodrick traces 
the history of the fusing of the two, 
the patient chiseling of God in the 
hard and frequently explosive mate- 
rial of man. From this richly detailed, 
swift-moving study Ignatius emerges 
as a living, breathing personality, lov- 
ing and lovable. Now it is easy to un- 
derstand how characters so diverse as 
Francis Xavier and Peter Faber should 
find him irresistible. 

Father Brodrick’s meticulous schol- 
arship is put to masterly use in his 
panorama of the Europe of Ignatius, 
the cities, the peoples, the Church, 
the educational system, the modes of 
travel, all interwoven into a moving 
tapestry through which Ignatius, the 
pilgrim, travels sturdily to his goal. 
Charmed by what is probably the best 
style in written English today, witty, 
urbane, subtle, vivid, the reader is of- 
fered a portrait of one of the world’s 
great personalities, but it is an intimate 
portrait drawn from close-up which 
gives him the sense of striding along 
by Ignatius’ side and listening to his 
conversation, 

ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


ARGENTINE UPHEAVAL 
by Arthur P. Whitaker 
Praeger. $3.50 

This clear account of recent political 
convulsions in Argentina comes from a 
well-known writer on inter-American 
affairs, who became professor of Latin 
American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania last year. It carries the 
story up to December, 1955. For the 
benefit of those who are particularly 
interested in the religious situation, 
he ventures a provisional answer to the 
puzzle caused by the fact that an ap- 
parently weak Church contributed so 
powerfully to Perén’s overthrow. The 
explanation, we are told, is that al- 
though no more than fifteen per cent 
of the Catholics are active members 
of the Church, yet Perén’s hostility to 
the forming of a Christian Democratic 
Party antagonized the whole upper 
class; and they, thinking their own 
turn would come next, stirred up op- 
position among the army and else- 
where. An additional reason was the 
fact that “the Church was the last re- 


maining bulwark of freedom in Argen- 
tina, the only institution that had not 
been brought under Perén’s thumb.” 
But the tale that Perén was moved by 
the failure to canonize the lady Eva 
Peron, as St. Eva of America, must not 
be taken seriously. 

For the enlightenment of policy 
makers in the United States, the author 
warns that “in dealing with so unstable 
a country as Argentina, policy should 
not be based upon the type of govern- 
ment in that country”; and he warns 
also that public opinion in Argentina, 
which is saturated with anti-imperial- 
ism and tinged with Yankeephobia, “is 
not wholly unlike the animus against 
Wall Street that once inspired agrarian 
revolts in the United States itself.” 

JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE 

by Cardinal Newman 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
These nine unpublished sermons of 
the great Anglican convert are a feast 
for any reader who likes his theology 
presented in a simple, exquisitely de- 
votional style. The first seven were 
preached to a congregation largely 
composed of workers, in 1848, just a 
few years after his return from Rome 
as an Oratorian. In “Our Lady in the 
Gospel” he shows his enthusiasm for 
his new faith by proving that the Gos- 
pel for the Third Sunday of Lent does 
not at all derogate from the glory of 
Mary. His verve veers a trifle too far 
however, when he says: “But be sure 
of this, that if you cannot enter into 
the warmth of foreign books of devo- 
tion, it is a deficiency in you.” In later 
years, he denied that Latin piety was 
required of Anglo-Saxons, and insisted 
that Catholicism and the English way 
were quite congenial. 

The most interesting of the sermons 
is “The Infidelity of the Future” which 
was preached at the opening of Bishop 
Ullathorne’s new seminary in 1873. 
Not all the items of his forecast of the 
future have come true but who will 
say they cannot? He tells of gloomy 
days ahead for the Church when 
Protestants abandon what remnants 
of the Christian faith they then pos- 
sessed and the Catholics have to fight 
it out alone against the forces of in- 
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fidelity. He grimly predicts that the 
growing Catholic population, the 
consequent attention to Catholic scan- 
dals, will rouse fear of a Roman con- 
spiracy in England and all the old 
ecanards will be resurrected. Was 
Newman a poor prophet? The Estab- 
lished Church is in 1956 a spent force, 
and secularism has made greater 
headway than in the United States. At 
any rate, all of us can profit by think- 
ing over the Cardinal’s advice to the 
seminarians: that the two best weap- 
ons against infidelity to the Faith are 
the practice of the presence of God and 
a sound knowledge of theology. 
Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EXISTENTIALISTS 

ed. by Carl Michalson 

Scribner’s. $3.75 
The eight essays in this volume are 
written by eight outstanding Protestant 
theologians, including Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. The introduction by 
Carl Michalson attempts a description 
of existentialism and its relation to 
Christianity. Five essays follow on 
Kierkegaard, Unamuno,  Berdyaev, 
Marcel, and Heidegger. Two others 
treat of existentialism in art and 
poetry. 

Those who are still asking, “What is 
existentialism?” will get some light 
from this volume, but hardly a pat an- 
swer. Michalson (p. 10) says that 
existentialism “is based on the suppo- 
sition that to exist is to face up to the 
conditions of life which generate anx- 
ieties (of guilt and death) about our 
very being.” Tillich (p. 129) calls 
existentialism “the attempt of man to 
describe his existence and its con- 
flicts, the origin of these conflicts, and 
the anticipations of overcoming them.” 
Casserley (p. 83) notes that for Marcel 
the important point is not, as with 
Sartre, the priority of existence over 
essence but rather “to recover the 
sense of existence.” Heidegger is said 
to be significant because he “puts 
anew and radically before us the basic 
question of metaphysics, namely, why 
is there anything at all and not rather 
nothing?” (p. 125). 

Most of the authors seem to think 
that because of the questions it asks 
and the way in which it asks them, 


existentialism is a sort of antecham- 
ber to Christianity. Existentialism 
does not give answers. But it does 
frankly and forcefully present the hu- 
man predicament, which only Chris- 
tianity can resolve. Tillich (p. 141) 
says: “. .. there is no Christian ex- 
istentialism. There are many Christian 
existentialists; but insofar as they are 
existentialists they ask the question, 
show the estrangement, show the fini- 
tude, show the meaninglessness. In- 
sofar as they are Christians they 
answer these questions . . .” 

In spite of the difference in ultimate 
outlook between many existentialists 
and these Protestant theologians, there 
is agreement on the basic seriousness 
of human life, the “involvement” of 
each individual whether he will or no, 
the need to face up to this involve- 
ment, and the rejection of reason as 
offering any kind of satisfactory ex- 
planation. A Catholic, too, would say 
that life must not just be thought 
about; it must be lived and lived seri- 
ously. But he could not agree that life 
can be intelligently thought about only 
as to the posing of the problem and in 
no way as to its resolving. 

The authors strike a curiously intel- 
lectualist and scholastic note at times. 
In Casserley’s essay Marcel seems to 
emerge almost a Thomist. And Erich 
Dinkler (p. 125) strikingly complains 
against Heidegger that “reason and 
logicism” are indispensable “for any 
sort of dialogue and discussion.” 

BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


THE MASS AND LITURGICAL REFORM 

by John L. Murphy 

Bruce. $5.95 
With notable changes in details of 
Catholic worship recently introduced, 
and with quasi-authoritative hints 
from Rome that further changes are 
being considered, Father Murphy’s 
book on reform of the order of Mass 
is opportunely published. The author 
emphasizes that changes in the sacred 
rites are not made to satisfy dilet- 
tantes, but have an important prac- 
tical purpose: to engage Catholic 
minds and wills more effectively in 
the worship offered by Christ to the 
Father. In agreement with many pas- 
tors of souls, he thinks that some rit- 
ual arrangements other than those now 
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observed would stimulate more active 
and intelligent participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice. It would be imprac- 
ticable even to list here, much less to 
pass judgment upon, the adjustments 
proposed for the order of Mass by 
competent scholars and summarized 
by Father Murphy; the possibility of 
using vernacular languages, however, 
may be mentioned as one point dis- 
cussed at length. 

Many pages are devoted to dissipat- 
ing misconceptions often associated 
with the idea of liturgical reform. 
Thus the author insists that not even 
the most ideal Mass-rite could substi- 
tute for, but would rather presuppose, 
systematic catechetical instruction. 
Again, the desire for liturgical changes 
has no necessary connection with doc- 
trinal aberration; on the contrary, 


SHORTER 


MARTYR IN TIBET, by Robert Loup 
(David McKay. $3.75). Rather sud- 
denly in the middle of 1956 the south- 
eastern quarter of Tibet began to as- 
sume importance in the columns of 
the daily press, partly because the 
armed forces of Red China had been 
infiltrating the country. A particular 
item of news, transmitted by A.P. to- 
ward the end of July, carried the in- 
formation that a band of Red Chinese 
invaders, several hundred in number, 
had laid aside their arms and accepted 
an invitation to discuss the situation 
with the Tibetans, when they were at- 
tacked by savage tribesmen from 
Khamba who slaughtered the unarmed 
Chinese. The news no doubt tempted 
many of us to rejoice that the Reds in 
this instance suffered the kind of fate 
which they had so often inflicted on 
others; but, on the other hand, we must 
admit it is wholly unchristian to be 
pleased that crimes committed by one 
group are followed by crimes directed 
toward others. 

Strikingly enough, the report of this 
episode coincides with the appearance 
of the book named above, which tells 
about the missionary activities and the 
eventual martyrdom of a young Swiss 
monk, Maurice Tornay, member of the 
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such changes have been a regular fea- 
ture of the Church’s care of souls. 
Moreover, on the particular matter of 
language, Father Murphy contends 
persuasively that use of the vernacular 
is, in principle at least, as traditional 
as the use of some special “sacred” 
language, and explains plausibly why 
Latin has been almost exclusively in- 
sisted upon in the Western Patri- 
archate even though it has long ceased 
to be commonly spoken. (Until the 
fifteenth century, no stable vernacular 
existed as a possible substitute; there- 
after, the Protestant Revolt made a 
change of language inexpedient.) 
Although digressions are frequent. 
I hope that every priest and very many 
lay people will read and sympatheti- 
cally discuss what Father Murphy has 
to say. Ricwarp R. Ryan, C.S.P. 


NOTICES 


famous Saint Bernard monks, who 
volunteered before he was ordained 
priest to join a little band serving the 
only Christian village inside Tibet. 
Several of Father Tornay’s letters are 
still preserved. In one of them he wrote 
“Until now the Lamas had always suc- 
ceeded in ruining the missions in 
Tibet . . . The essential thing is al- 
ways to begin again . . . Then when 
we die we have conquered.” By 1949 
Father Tornay had won the affection 
of the natives; but before he was forty 
years of age he was slain at the insti- 
gation of the lamas of several tribes, 
including some from Khamba, the 
home of those who later killed the un- 
armed Red Chinese. : 

YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN. Edited 
by Engene S. Geissler (Fides. $2.95). 

THE YEAR AND OUR CHILDREN, by 


Mary Reed Newland (Kenedy. $3.95). 
The editor of the first book named 
above greets us with the welcome 
pledge that it will offer a refreshing 
interest to persons who are looking 
for reading matter on Catholic family 


life. It redeems this promise, giving 
us a plain-spoken, helpful discussion 
by a priest who writes on sex educa- 
tion, and also contributions from six 
experienced lay writers who take up 
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homely topics of practical importance: 
praying, choosing a life work, family 
unity, and so on, This book will be 
acclaimed in many households. 

Mrs. Newland arranges. her book 
carefully with a view to making the 
liturgical year attractive and intelli- 
gible to children. Some of its features 
are already in use in this country; 
others have been borrowed from 
abroad. Parents, teachers and older 
friends, so often at a loss for practical 
aids in the teaching of religion to little 
ones, will find here considerable help. 

CHINA’S CHANGING MAP, by Theo- 
dore Shabad (Praeger. $7.50). It is 
news to no one that the large area of 
the earth traditionally known as China, 
has in the present century undergone 
changes of almost every imaginable 
kind—-political, industrial, social, reli- 
gious. Since most writers have given 
comparatively little attention to geo- 
graphic alterations, the author named 
above has chosen this neglected aspect 
for his own — limiting himself, how- 
ever, to the period since 1949, and 
noting that Communist transforma- 
tions have not yet penetrated into the 
core of China’s massive bulk as deeply 
as they seem destined to penetrate. 
The book, obviously the result of in- 
tensive study, is arranged in orderly 
fashion and is illustrated by sixteen 
helpful maps which are much more 
than ordinarily distinct. 

CARTOON KEY TO HEAVEN, by 
Robert J. Schubert (St. Francis Minor 
Seminary, 3600 South Kinnickinnic 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 75c). The old 
saying, multum in parvo, might not 
improperly have been use as the sub- 
title of this little book which packs 
into less than fifty pages an enormous 
amount of information, helpful to any- 
one who wishes to have simple proofs 
of the Catholic faith illustrated by 
well-chosen, skillfully executed and 
really impressive cartoons. Congratu- 
lations to the author who presumably 
is also the illustrator! 

TERESA OF AVILA, THE WOMAN, 
by Winifred Nevin (Bruce. $3.50). This 
new approach to the story of the great 
sixteenth century Carmelite aims to 
depict her “human, womanly quali- 
ties,” as revealed in the saint’s own 


writings, especially in her letters. It 
helps us to view a familiar subject 
from a new angle, and many a reader 
will gather from its pages much that 
has been overlooked before and can- 
not easily be acquired elsewhere. 

THE CATHOLIC BIBLE IN PIC- 
TURES, edited by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dante 
Del Fiorentino (Greystone. $4.95). 
About one-half of these 300 pages are 
devoted to the story of Our Lord’s 
life; the other part gives an outline of 
Old Testament and New Testament 
History. A conspicuous feature is 
provided by the illustrations—more 
than 1,000 in number—nine of them in 
color and the rest in black and white. 
This will be a helpful book for young 
people beginning their acquaintance 
with Bible history. 
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Ritey Huomes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., Fiction 
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olic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
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Liars; editor of All Manner of Men. 
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University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America. 
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Ricwarp R. Ryan, C.S.P., Instructor in Latin, 
St. Peter’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


Joun B, Smeentn, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor 
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now in your parish 


A fresh clear View of 


The Catholic 


You can help your parishioners act more 
like Catholics when you get them thinking 
more like Catholics. Today, the better-than- 
average reader needs a magazine that offers 
a clear, fresh, Catholic view of the world. 


Father Sheerin Writes . 


Each month in the 88-page CATHOLIC 
WORLD Father John B. Sheerin of the Paul- 
ist Fathers leads off with an eye-opening edi- 
torial. He takes his cue from Christ and puts 
His principles to work on today’s problems. 

Top writers like Christopher Dawson, An- 
thony Bouscaren, Howard Patch bring living 
Catholicism to today’s people in THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. They show that the 20th 
century world is Christ’s world . . . whole 
and entire. 


Books, TV, Movies 
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variety outside . . . while illustrations and 
pictures inside hold the reader’s attention. 

With Fall underway your people are in- 
doors more . . . they have more time to read. 
You can help them find something to think 
about by taking THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
into your parish. 
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Foreword by LORETTA YOUNG 
Fifteen stories by women about 
themselves. Much that is told here 
seems at first sight to be just the 
routine of a woman's world, but in 
each there shines through the qual- 
ities of heroism that make for a 
Valiant Woman. 
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